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While involved in my genealogical research of the founder of 
our family in America Henry (Koch) Cook and his wife Margaret 
Susannah Lightfoot of Troy, Edgefield County, South Carolina, 
circa 1790, I located a copy of Prof. H.T. Cook's (THE HARD 
LABOR SECTION) in the posession of Mr. Albert Ridlehoover of 
Bradley, SC who was kind enough to let me borrow and copy the 
book. Since that time I learned that Attic Press of Greenwood, 


SC was contemplating a reprint but as of 4/15/92 same had not 
been accomplished. 
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Realizing the valuable genealogical help this booklet could ; 
provide to fellow researchers at the Clayton Library in House ons 


I wanted to donate my working copy to the South Carolina 
section. 


PHILLIP E. COOK l 
2242 Shadowdale 
Houston, TX 77043 
(713) 461-9700 
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Vague traditions heard in boyhood about a Lutheran congrega- . 
tion which worshipped on the right banks of the Calabash and 
Hard Labor, kindled a desire to know more about those vanished 
people. A long and. fruitless search was at last rewarded when 
Bernheim's History of the Lutheran Church in South Carolina gave 
some account of it as a defunct church. Hid away in Hewatt's 
History of the Colony of South Carolina was at last found a vivid 
account of how these Germans came to London and of their mis- 
fortunes there and consequent favor with the King who had them 
transported to Charleston and thence to the Cuffee Town and 
Hard Labor locality. That was, indeed, a revelation, of a tan- 
talizing nature, until a full and satisfactory account was found 
in the Council Journals of 1764-5. 

The story as given within may be called fortuitous, f. e., it was 
largely gathered o3 unexpected finds when in pursuit of more im- 
portant matters. Other books which shed important Iights om the 
history of this locality are William Henry Drayton's Memoirs, 
Elzas’ History of the Jews In South Carolina, McCrady’s History, 
and Stevens History of Georgia. Also such periodicals ag the 
Current South Carolina Gazettes, the Tlistorical and Genealogical 
Magazine and the American Association. A few errors were avaid- 
ed by the assistance of Mr. H. L. Watson, who has long been a 
student of our local history. : 

The accompanying map drawn by Mr. Emmett I. Davis covers 
portions of four counties where our worthy ancestors lived and 
where many of them now sleep in unbroken silence. 
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wood fo middle western South Carolina and flows south- 
ward not far from White Hall, once the home of Gen, An- 
‘ : Boos drew Williamson. It passes out of the original Abbeville . 
t District at the well-known Winterseat bridge into Edge 
; field District, now County, and finally mingles with the waters of - 
Savannah river through Stevens Creek. When and by whom it wag 
named cannot be stated. The streams on the route from Char- 
leston to the Cherokee Indiang.country were named before Hunter 
at made his map in 1730 and it is known that hunters had already 
i ’ * traversed the country and perhaps named most of the creeks and 
; rivers. With the exception of the early name, Indian Hill, now 


tom stream known as Hard Labor creek rises south of Green- * 
| 





‘ A . Troy, and a marble slab to mark the graves of those who were 
K \massacred on Long Cane in 1760, there is little else than arrow 
:* heads, ploughed up here and there, to show that the Red men 


were once Lords of the forests. Calabash, a stream which empties 
H into Hard Labor just below the ford is a German name meaning »==—~ 
t gourd or squash, so named, It is said, because of ita fine specimens 


of those articles. 
' ‘ ‘ _Cuffee Town, Rocky Creck, Long Cane, Little river, Beaverdam, 


F Turkey Creek, Horse Creek, Stevens Creck, Buffalo and other 
! : minor streams are English words which could mot have been given 
: before 1670 and for years afterwards. This region around Hard 
Labor was passed around by immigrants, who stopped at and be- 
4. low Cuffee Town, at and around Ninety Six and farther west on 
: Long Cane, Rocky and Little rivers. It was regarded as thin and 
less desirable land. Its area of vacant land was lessened, ag it 
*. seems, till Harmon Gable, an old soldier of 1812, took up a rocky 
v« plantation, which is still known as the Gable place and Frederick 
Cook took up the last acreage adjoining, known as the Buncombe 
place in 1845. This last tract of 69 acres had been cleared in part — 
= ed and again reforested with pines; and when they were removed, a 
“wlitary giant pear tree was found ,already showing signs of de- 
cay, to indicate the spot where once a squatter lived, 
About 1748, immigrants began to settle at and around Ninety 
Six and in a few years, great crowds of immigrants from Virginia 
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started southward aud some of them entered South caper’ 
through the back door and got grants of land in the i che 
of the state, Governor Glen had been racalving ae ae 
everhill Indians that French emissaries were ase . ee 
the Cherokees from the Fnglish. In order to pags’ ys saa 
ship and check the French influence, Gov. Glen a dhe va 
ence of the Chiefs at Charles Town and in Use fall { a Dorveris a 
to the Cherokees, purchased land and built Fort Shenin s ee 
what is now Oconee County. The boundaries of the apie a 
chased at this time, can not be accurately traced, as bh bord 
sein Apert apa Sin ie a asriie ce iss ‘the road 
cepwee and its distance in miles tr f a a Oe 

isi Charleston affixed to that place the =a sales + 
soon appeared that the Indians pec a. par te se Magay cise 


3 i scordingly was called 
arate epg ta It was at this meeting of some 


i 755 at Saluda Old Town. 
pag Segre Glen prevailed on some chists to ii ‘e kg 
the territory embraced in Bigefield, Abbeville, Mew toa hen te 
Union, ete. It was this treaty which gave an ph tes haar 
gration into the higher parts of the state, The Ca uae hes oo 
been attracted by the report of pti were among : 
anes, early in is 
gfe hyde he at some place ou or gon pgs, teased 
of iles westwardly to what 1s 
— Lo Rage Aa si were five children in this family, 
prea trees zeklel, William, Patrick and a aie baa is ae niki 
—_ Noble, who is described ia her deed as a wirov ! 
adjoining her brother Ezekiel and James hpaape ssi 
into an unsettled frontier generally kept in ‘ranks 2 adlicti tba 
yption in this case. In 1758-9, Hugh, William, PIs 7 
sp nee Mra. Noble, Robert Norris, James MeCullough, Jameg 


i land, Arthur Patton, 
Atark, got oul grants of 
atest tier lexander, Daniel Alexander, ane 


ast named bordered on 


The immigrants 
it was no 


Spe 
who owned a mill aile, William A ‘gh 
nder were neighbors and the rasa 
eed Pape ig Michael DeVall, Moses IGRIORIDEs ‘ion ii fi 
and doubtless others were in the company, ‘The Jaslt nam : oe 
: the Calabash, ‘These hardy, culventiirous pionee 
cag hanes reat risk In thus entering into the rich Indian 
<c it was, too, in lime of a great struggle tintween 
in America and the French, 


were running 
bunting grounds. 
England and France for supremacy Amor tas 
: “8 Patrick and William Calhoun, the first incomers, offen alart " 
it was one vast brake of canes—not a 


Ted it, 
aiiendncpetplr eak the view of the astonished beholder. 


tree or bush appeared to br 
Loran's Hist. of Upper S.C. p & 
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having lost out to the northward were now inciting the Indians to 
war upon the English. The Cherokee warriors were becoming 
hold im their robberies and scalping expeditions. This hostility 
was due partly to French influence with the young Indians and 
partly to the rushing of people into their hunting grounds. Their 
fears were incited" by the French and strengthened by what they 
saw. Gov. Glen and Goy. Bull were wise governors who under- 
stood the Indian character and managed to defer hostilities; but 
like Braddock, Gov. Lyttleton, who came over in 1766, being too 
self-complacent, determined to make War on them. He gathered 
an army marched to Fort Prince George, made a treaty with a 
few of the chiefs and left some of them in confinement im the fort. 
Fle returned to Charleston and enjoyed a triumphal procession on 
January 6, 1760. In Jess than a month, a party of about 100 Indians 
came down toward the Long Canes and overtook the Calhouns and 
their neighbors in their flight to Augusta to a place of safety. A 
lelter written two weeks later gave the principal details of the 
catastrophe: “Yesterday sennight the whole of the Long Cane sget- 
lers, to the number of 150 soule, moved off with most of their ef- 
fects in wagons to go toward Augusta and a few hours after their 
selling out were surprised and attacked by about 1006 Cherokees 
on horseback, whilst they were getting their wagons out of the 
boggy place, (at Long Cane Creek, 2 1-2 miles from Troy.) They 
had among them 40 gunmen who might have made a very good 
defense, but unfortunately thelr guns were in the wagons; the 
few that recovered theirs, fought the Indians half an hour and were 
at last obliged to fly. Im the action they lost 7 wagons and 40 
of their people killed or taken, the rest got safe to Augusta.” 
Catberine Calhoun and her youngest sou, James, were murdered. 
A Mr. Clark was also among the killed. Willlam Calhoun’'s daugh- 
ter, Mary, was scaiped when she could not keep up and thrown 
into the creek. Ann was made a semi-Indlan in her captivity. The 
Indiang evidently came up in the rear of the company and that 
allowed William Calhoun to put his wife on a horse taken fro 
his wagon and to tell her to flee to Augusta. If she found houses, 
they were deserted, all the people having fled to Augusta, whither 
this company was going. “Stopping at one of the deserted houses, 
ahe retired for the night. During that night, in her lone and help- 
less condition, with no friend (o comfort her or to cheer except her 
unseen God, a baby boy was born, who bore the name of Patrick. 
Hie lived to be nearly 17, when he too fell a viclim ag a soldier 
boy in 1776, in the expedition into the Cherokee country.” The 
ahove are the words of Charles Montague Calhoun, descendant. of 
William Calhoun, The S. C. Gazettes also have been drawn upon. 
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Another version given by Miss Jane Shanks, whose mother re-- 
membered the child made captive is also given: “Two childrea 
were captured. One was killed here behind the barn (the old 
Dr. Tatum Wideman place,) and the other, little Ann, could not 
keep up, and after they crossed the river, they hit her in the head 
with a tomahawk and left her for dead, but after they passed ov 
some friendly Indians found the child and bound up the wound 
and she got well. The dent behind the ear left a scar which was 
always there. She lived with the Indiang until she was 12 years 
old. Mr. Calhoun and his wife heard of the Indians in Georgia 
having a white child and went to see if it was one of theirs. They 
identified her by a birth mark and also the family resemblance. 
She married Ezekiel Matthews and was the mother of 8 or 9 
children. Joseph Matthews, her son, wags the father of Miss Jane 
Shanks' mother, Elizabeth Matthews Shauks. Miss Jane heard 
the story from her mother who remembered the captured child, 
Patrick Calhoun returned with a party and buried 22 in one grave 
which is still to be seen with a stone erected to mark the spot 
and honor the memory of Catherine Calhoun, About 9 children 
were found wandering in the woods. On March 3rd, Indians fired 
36 houses around Hard Labor, killed cattle and burnt provendet. 
An indecisive expedition wag made into the Cherokee country with- 
in the year by Col. Montgomery and a crushing one in 1761 by Co}. 
Grant. The stories of these expeditions is found in the current 
Gazettes and in the records of the state. There were only one 
or two serious skirmishes. It was the torch that did the work. 
Their villages were burnt, their corn was destroyed and the winter 
wag coming on. A peace wag agreed upon, to last until the next 
enemy stirred them np to war. 

A letter from Ninety Six in 1762 stated that “the back parts 
of the province would soon be better settled than ever, abundance 
of people coming daily from the northward, to view the land, who 
were charmed with fertility and finding the weather exceedingly 
more moderate than the northern climate, intend to apply for 
grants.” In this last year of this Indian war, Israel Robinson 
and Andrew Pickens were among those who got land grants. 

The Calhouns and others returned to Long Canes by or before the 
beginning of 1763, to be alarmed again by the raid of a few Creek, 
Indians who crossed the Savannah and murdered 14 persons. The 
people collected again in forts—27 men and 103 women in Fort 
Boone or Calhoun, 34 men and 115 women and children at Dr. 
Murray's on flard Labor and about the same number at Arthur 
Patton’s on Long Cane, the three showing a population of about 
400 men, women and children. Howe's Presbyterian church in 8. 
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C. Vol. 1 242. Among the new arrivals were Samuel and Andrew 
Kerr, Hugh Heron, William and James Crawford, James Me- 
Knight, Joseph Woods, Mary Dexter, Moses Davis, Archibald Mc- 
Cleltan, the last named bordered upom Robert Wilsou and Archibald 
Hamilton on branches of Long Canes. In December of 1762, Wil- 
liam Calhoun went to Virginia, stopping on the Zist at Hard 
Labor, on the 22nd at Broad River, 23rd at Rockey Creek, 28th at 
Catawba and so on to Virginia. He returned to his home on the 
Long Canes on the 27th of March, 1763, not long after the Cal- 
bouns went back to their abandoned homes. He opened a store 
and credited or sold corn, wheat, rye, flour, potatoes, beef, pears, 
flax seed, hogs, cows, bacon, pork, saws and apparently most of 
all, rum and liquor. Rebekka Carson worked five mouths for a 
cow, Charles Lozles was convicled for cursing and swearing. 10 
oaths in the very presence of the Justice of the peace, (himself.) 


The men who bought on credit were: 


Robert Messer, Robert Clark, 
Samuel Patton, — Wm. Crawford, 
Thomas Holmes, John Mills, 
James Thompson, James Cain, 
James Breezeal, Will Hampton, 
Jobnu Bole, John Turnbull, 
Alexander McAlpin, Robert Bransto, 
Robert Morris, James Brenningham, 
Will Waiker, Wm. Hamilton, 
Thomas Little, Arthur Gray, 
Jeremlah Cloud, Robert Crayns, 
Mbhenezer Westcoat, Andrew Pickens, 
Mdwards Megarry, Thomag Creser, 
tlugh Middleton, Sam Reve, 
Samuel Patton, James Carmichael, 
Thomas Weems, John Megill, 
Henry Baker, Thomas Machen, 
Peter Collins, Michael Finney, 
Patrick Calhoun, Robert Edwards, 
Joseph Carson, George Long, 
Mary Collins, John McKinley, 
ieotge Burke, Joseph McCloskey, 
David McCloskey, Moses Davis, 
Arthur Patton, BenjJamon Greew, 
John Pattersou, Patrick White, 
William White, James Davis, 
James Lechanedy, James Armstrong, 
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Samuel Newberry, 
Joseph Anderson, 
Robert Hunter, 
Patrick Calhoun, Jr., 
Pat Downing. 


Absalon: Harper, 

David Alexander, 

Oliver Walker, 

Hugh Calhoun, 

Alex. Noble, 

James Anthon. 

June 1764. 
Matthew Young, 
David MeHowell, 
John Hutten, 
Matthew Long, 
John Giles, 
Ann Williams, 
James Benningham, 


Isaac Matthew, 
Jobn Isager, 
James Huten, 
Lorance McGear, 
James Noble, Sr.. 
Charles Williams, 
Joshua Moore. 
Dr. Robert Caten. 


t £11 or $55—about $8 in U. S. money., A sow 


A cow brough 
$17.50 or $2.50. * 
In 1763, among the purchas 


Lo 
Buffalo Creek, Arthur Henderson on 
houn, Jr., Frances Wasson and Willian Turnbull on Long Cane 


Creek, Samuel McCreary and Charles Potter on Calabash. This 
wag a great year in the history of America. Peace SS aah 
and Bngland was declared after so many years uf strife. we a ; 
was now the chief power in North America ant in the world, a 
France's career as a disturber of the peace with Indtans aA Cats - 
The King with good reason Was jubilant and 
and to officers and men, There 
old world. 

atrick Calhoun in 


ers of land were James Davis os 
cust Ridge, Patrick Cal- 


paws was at an end. 
grateful and showed it by granting | 
was also a great influx of emigrants from the 

While the Long Cane Rangers formed under F 4 
1762, were protecting the settlement by ranging the woods, a es 
ing of greater security gradually came to the people, Legge het 
ing was soon to be augmented by colonies coming to e D 9 ae 
A party of French emigrants, 182 in number, arrived 


ear it. , 
apie They had been collected and led over 


Charles Town in ihis year. 
by Rev. Jean Louis Gibert. 
“The King also enjoined on . 
; ansport them to a township suitab 
Anregnisl a business in which they were supposed to he pia 
The place chosen for them was on both sides of inte weet pe 
the Savannah river, in Abbeville County, now MeCarnyeRr, : 
many iniles fron the Long Canes. They were carried up b¥ 


ii: 3 in § PrN 
* Condensed from article about William Calhoun in Southe 


llistorical Association, Vol. 8 pp 179-195, hy A. 3S. Salley, Jr. 


Gov. Voone to receive them hospitab- 
e for the production of silk 
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Michael Smith who hired 6 wagons to help and charged £840 de- 
preciated currency. Patrick Calhoun was present in the Council . 
in Charles Town in 1764 and related how he had bought and laid 
out the James Davis tract of 150 acres for their town and inform- 
ed them that one division of the Huguenots arrived on August 5th 
and the other August 7th. He was engaged 8 days in surveying 
lots and after a cousiderable agitation the French Protestants. 
agreed on the site of the fort. In September he had surveyed the 
outlines of the township. It contained 26,000 acres, 2000 of which 
had already been granted. His charge for his services was £308.- 
16.8 and £250 to James Davis for his tract. Thus was America 
enriched by the intolerance of France. Jean De La Howe, the 
founder of the school which bears his name, came with them or 
followed subsequently. But William Perrin, the Huguenot, writ- 
ten also Perring, Perreen and Perrean in the records, the founder 
of the Perrin family, came from Virginia and settled on Hard 
Labor. Hard Laber produced some great men, the Perrins, the 
Chiles, Cothrans, and Hearsts, while Long Cane had its Calhouns, 
Nobles, Presslys, Bradleys, Widemans, Wardlaws, Petigru, the 
last named being a graudson of the Scotch-Irish, James Petti- 
grew and of Rev. Jean Louis Gibert. As a lawyer Mr. Petigru was 
perhaps the equal of any man in his profession, He was about 
all in South Carolina that did not secede in 1860 and the promi- 
nence it gave him caused Abraham Lincoln to send an emissary 
to interview him. 

Another body of emigrants had a singular experience. A Ger- 
man officer, out of a job, Col. Jabn Henry Christian de Stumpel, 
in order to receive large grants for bringing emigrants to Ameri- 
ca, persuaded about 500: Germans called Palatines to leave their 
country and sail to America by way of London. And there having 
rotten possession of their money, he absconded and left these emi- 
grants in utter poverty and helplessness in a strange land. He- 
watt in his history gives an interesting account of how their sad 
fate touched the hearts of the people and their purses. The King 
took great interest in them and finally semt them in two vessela to 
Charles Town with instructions to the governor to recelye and 
send them to a township with provisions and other necessaries, 
until they could build their cabins, clear patches of ground and 
maze a crop. If any persons in America were excusable for being 
tories aud friends of the King before a dozen yearg were passd, 
it was the men in this number who could not forget the kindness 
of the King in thelr great necessity. 

Some of these men were sent up to select a place for their town- 
ship who like the kid on the roof in the fable preferred safe to 


9 





sweet things. They chose the thinner land east of Hard Labor and 
of Cuffee Town creek rather than the richer lands at Ninety 
Six ot Long Canes, in order to be less exposed to Indian raids 
and the tomahawks of sealping parties which threatened all the 
people in the frontiers until they were removed, No tradition can 
he given to show that they were ever molested. These German 
exactly 100 years later, 


west 


Palatines were wiser than they knew. 
their descendants who remained and the Incomers who took their 
places in the state in 1804-5 never saw an enemy till the period 
of burning and plundering was over. 

On the 15th of March 1765, Gov. Bull in a letter to the Lord's 
Proprietors said: 

“LT fave the honor to acquaint your Lordships that tm obedience 
to his majesty’s command, the German Protestants are settled to- 
gether about 12 miles south of Ninety Six, which spol was pitched 
upon by the first party who went out of town as most eligible on 
account of their security, having many English settlers on their 
Frontiers, who are more accustomed to see Indians and know bet- 
ter how to behave toward them. The land where the Germans 
are acated is good but uot quile so rich as that which lies more 
this they were informed of, but for tbe reason above 
1 have given the name of London 


westerly; 
mentioned declined going there. 
borough to this settlement in honor of the gentlemen of the cily 
of London by whose liberal contributions after hia majesty’s greal 
example, these emigrants have been maintained and sent hither. f 
have appointed militia officers out of their own body and one of 
them to be Justice of the Peace, with a book compiled for jthe in- 
struction for the justices of this province. ‘This | hope will pre- 
serve good order amongst them and prevent those jealousies which 
strangers are apt lo conceive of their being unproperly treated by 
the English, until they understand our language and laws. To 
encourage a military spirit and attachment to the Knglish, 1 gave 
them a set of silk colored with the name of their township wrought 
and recommended them lo some of the best Fnglish in that 
climate tho, I 


thereon, 
neighborhood for instruction in agriculture of our 
put them as well as the French Protestants of Llillsborough upon 
ening well with their whole strength next year upon raising hemp. 
hy giving to each township several bushels of seed now and ad- 
vising thal they sheuld prepare for a future staple of silk by plant- 
The party who went up January last had finished 
as all of them would 


ing mulberries. 
their huta hy the beginning of this month; 


bare done, if it had heen their good fortune to have had their bag- 


gage with or soon after then,” 
Mr. Fairchild was ordered to lay out L100 acres in hal€ acre lots 
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for the site of the town and 20% acres near it for a glebe and near 
it a commons. His charge was £299.4. Patrick Calhoun was or- 


dered to aid in helping them to get up their huts so that lands 
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could be planted at the earliest opportunily. A large log house ye 


was built so that their effects might be sheltered from the rain 
and that it might ‘gerve as a church as soon as their houses were . 
built. The names of the persons called Palatines are preserved. 
in the Records in Columbia and the number of acres awarded ac- 
cording to the size of the family. The names of Zimmerman, 
Dorn, Clem, Prescot, Strum, Zwilling were among those remem- 
bered by the present generation. The names and ages of 45 per- 
sons who died on the way amounted to nearly ten per cent mortal- 
ity. The Germans around Winterseat were mostly later arrivals, 
while those large bodies of immigrants were taking up large areas 
of Iand, the individual incomers were oot forgotten. In 1764, Rich- 
ard Oswald, an English millionaire, and Henry Laurens took up 
the 10,000 acres which had been gurveyed for Hamerton on the 
head waters of Hard Labor creek. A resurvey made it 9350 acres 
and 1350 claimed by less ambitions purchasers left only 8000 acres. 
For some reason, Oswald withdrew and John Lewls Gervals got au 
interest in this large body of land. At an expense of £1500 Lau- 
reng and Gervais had established a fine settlement on Hard Labor 
and produced 6000 pounds of hemp by the second year, besides prox 
visions of corm and other grain. Gervais was the manager and a 
Justice of the Peace. Hie was called on in 1771 to marry George 
Whitefteld, nephew of the famous Whitefield, and Frances Tyler 
of Virginia, sister of Mrs. Andrew Williamson of White Hall and 
of Mrs. LeRoy Elammiond. In a letter to Mr, Laurens, he mentions 
the charming bride upon whom “a Justice less grave than myself 
might have beeu tenrpted to give now and then, 4 sly look.” * 








Ilerrinitausen was the pompous name given to the plantation. 
He was not happy, however, in his wide domain, He was twitted 
by Henry Laurens for his complaints about his cruel exile, when 
he had a fine crop, fat ealtle, good wagons and horses and on 
Irish maid of about 40 years of age for his cook, besides many 
other comforts not enumerated.” Quoted from Wallace's Life of 
Laurens p. 129. 

Gervais went back to Charleston and prospered, The street 
running east and west in front of the State Capitol is the monu- 
Laurens offered 2000 or 2500 acres after- 
the book of fate 


ment to his memory. 
wards to a Moravian Colony, but it was written in 








* Logaus’ History of Upper South Carolina p. 316. 
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Purchased from John Hamil- 
trict for £2,000. He had lost 
wm and in the failure of the 
san to sell off parcels of this 
‘0 was given the power of an 
' sad end is told elsewhere, 
§ the other purchasers were 
recca Mendes Da Costa 1795 
itther Jews of London 59,909 
M him. John Leslee got 450, 
1 300 and other tracts, John 
m. Stephens of London had a 
Joseph Salvador lived to be 
Ose of liberally, 

Lewis Gervais and Henry 
me and Reedy branch bound- 
land, John Williams, Rich- 
a, James Little, Luke Davis, 
+ Canes, John Patterson got 
Thomas, William, Margaret, 
» Many others whose names 
Ms round abont. 
or informed the Board that 
me down from the German 
m and that he had directed 
¥ being called in presented 
id the rest of the German 
ey given by the committee 
Were in great distress for 
andon their settlementa, if 
fis Honor observed to them 
ral contributions than any 
lerto done, that if Part of 
Was greatly owing to their 
mds (ill it wag too late to 
fle, if they had set out as 

lake a large sum of money 
‘d, he advised them to lay 
Fal Assembly, But in the 
hey were not able to pay 
Sive them 30 pounds cur- 
rly for you! and the as- 





sembly was Benerally responsive to rea} want, which hindered the 
settlement of the vacant lands, 

A communication from Long Cane to the Gazette in Charleston 
Sept. 24th, read ag follows: “Of a miscarriage of twing on the 
10th inst., died here in the 24th year of her age, one of the most 
pious and accomplished young women in these parts, in the per- 
son of Catherine, the wife of Patrick Calhoun, Esq., and daughter 
of Rev, Alexander Craighead,” His second wife, Martha Caldwell, 
was the mother of John Cc. Calhoun, the great statesman of South 
Carolina. His sister, Rebecca, had in the previous month of March 
married Andrew Pickens. Rey. John Gusser, the only minister 
yet noticed in this neighborhood, lived near Savannah River. 1766 
was alsa a banner year in respect to the number of immigrants. 
Michael Mehl, John Lyon, Michael Tigert, William Gibson, James 
and Patrick McCann, Randall McAlister, Edward M. Kellar, David 
Cothran, Thomas Clark, J. Purvis, James McPherson, Robert Hall, 
William and Nathaniel Wilson, Agnes Still, James Frazier, George 
Robinson, James Galloway, John Cunningham, Josiah Patterson 
and others came into these parts ur were making additions to their 
real estate. The Londonderry Colony was also increased by num- 
bers whose names have passed out of recollection of the people 
of today. John {Kennedy from Ireland bought near Hillsborough. 
At or near Long Canes, were the hewcomers William Woodall, 
James Wells, William Still, William Gibson, James Johnson, Eliza- 
beth Ash, Randall McAlister, Robert Bennet, David Cochran, James 
Simpson, Michael Durby, James Graham, James McGuoid, Thomas 
Montgomery, John Owens, Mary and George Summerville, Rob- 
ert Hartley, Audrew Ross William Shannon, J. Hearse, J. Hearse, 
dr, a misspelling for Hearst, who were certainly in the land before 
the Revolution, Elizabeth Shaw, Gileg Williams, James Anderson, 
George Robinson, James Galloway, John Cunningham, John Hern- 
don, David Marshall, Robert Stark, Joshua Edwards, George Parks, 
William Morris and Joseph Lyon later. Gov. Bull bore a good tes- 
timony to the character to the Germans, at Cuffee Town in 1770: 
“They have surmounted the difficulties which Daturally attended 
all new settlers, especially to strangers to the climate and jan- 
guage. By their industry they now enjoy all such conveniences 
ag are to be met in the humbler slate of life,—comfortable houses, 
orchards, plenty of provisions, stocks of cattle, hogs, poultry, 
horses for labor. They now raise more than they can consume apd 
consequently add yearly to their capital, Some raise hemp and 
some raise flour. They are loyal and very useful and orderly 
members of the community, retaining a grateful sense of the 
royal and private English charity,” The reader must harmonize, 
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if possible this account from the governor's point of view with 
that given by their minister, Rev. Samuel Frederick Lucius, of the 
church of England. The society for the propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, withdrew its aid in 1766 from all the churches 
except the one al Londonderry. Rev. Lucius went up in 1770 and 
reported to the society (see Dalcho’s History of the Chureh in 8S. 
C.) that he officiated the first time in his mission on Master Sun- 
day before a numerous congregation, and found 200 families under 
his pastoral care who had been so long without the ordinances 
of religion that their children were growing up like savages.” He 
haplized 40 children and 30 adults and the Lord’s table wag at- 
tended by 60 communicants. Rev. Lucius was a loyalist and soon 
abandoned the flock to their own devices and resources to meet 
what he perceived to be the coming troubles. 

In 1767, Henry Cameron, Indian agent. was ordered to pay 
£42.12 in S. C. currency to support the Cherokee Indians from 
“ard Labor, about whom nothing has been found. Of wore im- 
portance was the coming of Robert and Alexander Robinson, John 
Kennedy, Robert Boggs, Joseph Lindsay, David Pressly and Wil- 
liam Sloan. Robert Young, Alexander Robinson, Samuel and Robert 
Boges. William Creek, William Bonner, Agnes Crozier, Mary 
Crozier, Henry Lindsay, Matthew Shanks on Long Cane, on a sur- 
vey called Hanoverian or Juions on the southeast angle of Andrew 
Williamson's land, were the grantees of land. James Crozier was 
orn Calabash, neighbor to Wm. McGuire. David Wylley got land 
on an eastern branch of Long Cane, west of Bradley station next 
to Mr. MeCreary’s present home. 

Wzekiel Polk got land on the head waters of Calabash on the 
road to Bethel Meeting House. William Perring took up fand on 
Nard Jabor in 1773 adjoining his home tract. On Cuffee Town 
Creek, the Shirleys, Nelsons, Parka and ZAimmermans were ne- 
quiring land. On Long Cane or its tributaries John and David 
Pressly, Samuel Preasty, Mary Pressly, Robert Neel, Joseph 
and John Creswell, Samuel and Susannah Patterson and Nathaniel 
Reed were grantees of land. 

The last named were neighbors of James Pettigrew, who had lo- 
cated through an error on the Jews’ land and then went nearer 
the Calhoun settlement. Very little has been preserved to tell 
how these early settlers lived and fared in these days preeding the 
Revolution. [lo was indeed the Promised Land welt suited for 
propagating horses, cattle and hogs which was (their first care. 
Their crops included wheat, oats, colton on a small scale, either 
for home use or export. ginned by the fingers. Corn which grew 
abundantly, hemp, flax and perhaps tobacco were cultivated. The 
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woods were stocked with game and eve nthe liltle streams where 
there were holes were profitable fishing grounds. It was said that 
the cattle of these parts attracted the Indians to make thelr raids 
in that direction, and even the floating part of the population be- 
came 80 aggressive and organized that their thievishness hurt 
worse than that of the Indians after 1763. The government at 
Charles Town would not establish courts outside of that city and 
the cost of going down was so great that it was cheaper and 
safer to Jose stock rather than to prosecute the thieves. There had 
been a state of war from 1740 to 1763, with gome intermissions, and 
in that time the morals of the peuple degenerated. From the last 
date to 1770 there was almost civil war in some sections between 
the property holders or Regulators and the organized thieves who 
had thelr seats in advanced places between the Indians and the 
white settlers. Schophil, their leader in the Ninety Six parte, waa 
finally convicted and sentenced to be beaten with stripes. Courts - 
were opened in Ninety Six in 1773 and them the Regulators return- 
ed to quiet ways of life. They were the forerunnerg of the Ku 
Klux of a later day whose preseace was evidence that the courts 
were not functioning properly. And a better day had come with 
the courts although the deadlock at Charleston between the gover- 
nor and the Assembly was leading direct toward war. The up- 
country people were not allowed to vote and after they were, their 
representation was not according to population. Patrick Calhoun 
was a great man, buried, as it were in the back woods. He was 
among the first, certainly the first from Long Cane, who went 
down to the voting precinct and voted; one author, whose pame 
is forgotten, states that, Calhoun went down with a company arm- 
ed to demand the right. Others had been (atking of the same 
revolutionary course. In 1769, the best men in Chesterfield, Marl- 
borough, Darlington and Sumter openly defied Gov. Bull and the 
Provost Marshal and their own colonel, because they had banded 
together to save their own property and themselves. The gover- 
nor showed his wisdom in not provoking men of that character. 

In 1773, was the first jury drawn at Ninety Six. It was com- 
posed of good material: John Purvis, foreman, of Edgefield, a 
wealthy man, Joo. Caldwell of Newberry, Moses Kirkland aod 
Denj. Tutt of eastern Edgefield were all to be captains and valiant 
men in the coming Revolution; and Andrew Willlamson of White 
Vall was to rise to a Brigadier Generalship. Kirkland was to get 
on the wrong side. 

The division of the people into Regulators and Schophilites in 
the upper parts of the state was unfortunate om the very eve of 
the Revolution, when it was doubtful whether a united people 
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7 could withstand the army of the most powerful nation in the to the oeptaing at ca upper volunter companies. On tite 218k 
" world. The up-country parties were moved about by the officers ef September, the patriot forcea were collecting at Ninety Six 
" below, as if they were chequers in a zreat game for victory. The where a battle was expected but not Joined. Major Williamson wad 
_ tension in Charleston was so great that Lord William Campbell, bib men were in the number and were a part of the 800 men with 
the governor, retired to a vessel in the harbor and held communi- wix cannon who were awing the King’s men by thelr numbers and 
cations with the King’s men in the hack parts. It was all im- ts success. On the 12th the people on Long Cane were much alarmed 
portant that the people in the back paris should be in harmony " because of a rumor that tory leaders were bringing down the In- 
with the state government and in order to gain them over, Wil- dians upon them. On this same day, 28 citizens deeply affected 
liam Henry Drayton, Rev. Mr. Tennent and Rev. Oliver Hart were by the dangers surrounding thery, solemnly agreed with heart and 
4 sent up in 1775 to enlighten them. Drayton found several influ- hand to defend this country at the least cost to the province, hold- 
ential leaders already attached to the King's party and the Ger- ing themselves in readiness to march in 24 hours’ notice. Among 
mans generally were on that side or neutral. He found it a ser- this number was Arthur Henderson whose sad fate is elsewhere 
jous business to save the back settlers from the snares of Gov. narrated. On the 16th a treaty was signed and on the 18th the mill 
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Campbell and the disaffected Colonels, Kirkland, Fletchall, Brown 
and Cunningham. About the middle of September, this remark- 
able man visited the upper parts, acted as dictator and caused a 
treaty to be signed by both parties, Cunningham not being pres- 
ent. In performing this service, Mr. Drayton and his co-laborers 
visited Ninety Six and the Long Canes before their campaign was 
ended. War had not been declared, but the division of the up- 
country into Whigs and Kings men aided by the Indians under 
the influence of English agents, caused a atate of war to exist. 
On the 2ist of August, 1775, Major Williamson of White Hall 
was ordered to send a reinforcement of 30 men for one month's 
service into Fort Charlotte, near Augusta, He was also ordered 
to hold the militia under him in readiness to march in case of 
any commotion. On this same day Maj. Williamson wrote a letter 
to the officer at Fort Charlotte and warned him of the danger of 
an attack by a body of disaffected men on Stevens Creck under 
Mosea Kirkland and advised him fo send a trusty man to that Te- 
eallly to wateh their motions. liev. Mr. Tennent, who acconipin- 
ied Mr. Drayton preached fo a large congregation af Rev, Mr. 
Harris’ meeting house on Long Cane, Aug. 20th, and on the morrow 
he sent a letler to the Council of Safely, by Capt. George Reed's 
wagoner, reporting the people divided in sentiment, but the ma- 
jority to be on the side of American independence. Not a man, 
boasted Rev. Mr. Harris, in his congregation was a tory. Mr. 
Tennent had three other meetings in order to bring over the disaf- 
fected. He found the people in no little terror because they had 
little er no ammunition to meet the Indians, whom they had good 
reasons to fear. Dut they were not to be caught napping. Capt. 
James McCall, Capt. Andrew Pickens and Maj. Terry formed com- 
panies of militia. To supply them with ammunition, the command- 
ing officer at Fort Charlotte was ordered to furnish 150 pounds 
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tia was dismissed, Thus the up-country was pacified; but unfor- 
tunately the peace wag not to be of long continuance. Moses 
Kirkland had gone to the enemy and Cunningham had not signed 
the agreement. Barly in November Patrick Cunningham with 
about 150 men stopped and captured a wagon loaded with am- 
munition, about 17 miles below Ninety Six. The most of which was 
a present from the Province to the Cherokee Indians. Maj. Wil- 
liamson of White Hall called out a part of his regiment, went. to 
Ninety Six to join the militia there with the hope of recapturing 
the ammunition; ‘but he found himself with 500 men unuble to 
cope with several times that number. Several accounts of the 
skirmishing and of the battle on Mr. Savage’s plantation near 
Ninety Six were given by both sides. In this first battle in South 
Carolina between whig and tory, the casualties were small and 
the result uolmportant. 

According to William Moultrie, Maj, Williamson pursued Pat- 
rick Cuoningham who had the powder, but wag obliged to retreat 
before superior numbers and have an action lasting three days 
and three nights without refreshment in hig fortified camp, where 
he was reduced to the necessity of making a treaty with them, to 
last 20 days. Jt was not owing to the tactics of Maj. Williamson 
that he eacaped an unconditional surrender to the tories; it was 
anid to be due rather to the knowledge that Cols. Richardson and 
Thomson were coming to his relief. Williamsou was soon reating 
at White Hall and writing about recent events. 

There were 25 companies under Major Williamson in this slege 
and skirmishing. George Reed, Andrew Pickens, Benjamin Tutt, 
Alexander Noble, Robert McCreary, Jobn Erwin, Robert Anderson 
were among the number of Captains. . 

The torles under Cunningham and other leaders retreated to a 
camp at the Cane Brakes about 15 miles southeast of Greenville. 
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Gen. Richardson, while camped at Hollingsworth’s Mill was re- 
inforced by Maj. Williamson, Capt. Hammond and with about 500 
men from North Carolina. From this place be sent under the 
command of Col. Thomson, Martin, Rutherford, Neel, Polk, Lyles, 
Maj. Williamson and others about 1300 men to attack the tories in 
their camp. The purpose of the expedition was well executed and 
the whole camp was captured or dispersed, Cunningham being 
among those who escaped. The tories were now overawed and 
the soldiers of Hard Labor and Long Canes, under Major Wil- 
liamson, shared in the toil, danger, victory and securily that fol- 
lowed, hut their names are unknown. 

It is well to pause a moment and think about roads and convey- 
ances. The great road leading to Barksdale ferry and others 
had been long in use. In 1770, a road was cut from the Ridge 
Road to Long Cane Creek, one from Long Cane Creek to great 
Rocky Creek thence to Mountain Creek, near Cuffee Town. The 
road which runs up toward the old Millway P. O. from Cuffee 
Town was among the early ones opened but the one running south- 
ward from that place by Dr. Hearst’s and the Irwin place and by 


Tolbert Mill was opened after 1850. The Irwin place was mares. 7 
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to Robert Irwin in 1775 in the very midst of these initial struggles 
leading to the Revolution and it has remained in the hands 
of his descendants. There were no ferries in this part of the 
county nor were there any known schools. Whatever instruc- 
tion was given to the young, must have beep in the family and 
whatever moral and religious instruction they received was gained 
from the instruction at the mecting houses. 

Some of the refugees from Long Cane, who escaped the Indian 
massacre, Feb. 1, 1760, were pronounced by Rev. Mr. Simpson 
“to he very serious sober sensible, religious people. There is one 
family among Uhem who seem to be amongst the most excellent 
knowing Christians | ever met in America. T have baptized some 
youn people and some children for them; and have great natias- 
faction in administering (he ordinances to them, they being the 
best instructed young people in these parts of the world. Howe's 
Preshsterian Church Vol, 1, 308. 

It was to be years before the strife of parties and of aris war 
to allow attention to he turned to education, and it is to the 
credit of the people of the Ninety Six District that the war already 
begun was to usher in at its clese an educational era, starting 
with the Holmes tract in the village of Ninety Six in 1783. It 
was under the auspices of Presbyterians but not restricted In its 
patronage. 

While the upper parts were enjoying a rest from the tory troubles, 
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a deep laid scheme was uncovered by the capture of. Moses Kirk- « 


Jand on a ship bound to Boston to consult with headquarters about . 


a combined attack on Charleston on the sea and by the Indians 
and torles in the upper parts. On the 28th of June, 1776, the fleet 
off Charleston was totally defeated in the battle of Fort Moultrie, 
an event which left the patriots free to meet the rather belated 
attacks by the Cherokee Indians. They were met by militia under 
Maj. Williamson, gathered together slowly, because the Indians 
were attacking in many places and there was a natural reluctance 
for men to leave their families unprotected. The Jew, Francia Sal- 
vador, having learned of the massacre of Capt. Smith's family, 
from one of his sons who escaped with two fingers shot off, gal- 
loped to Major Willfamson’s at White Hall to Inform him of the 
danger. They immediately set about collecting militia and so great 
was the panic that only 40 men had been collected on the third 
day; the next day 40 more arrived and the number kept growing 
till it reached in a few days 500 in number. The story of the ex- 
pedition ig told in Drayton's memoirs. It was successful and 


bloody. Ip the various skirmishes and two battles 22 were killed, - 
11 mortally wounded, 63 wounded, 96 men in all. The Cherokees ‘ 


lost about 200 men and much of their land, seized by their conquer- 
ors. Their cities were burnt, their provisions were destroyed and 
a peace kin to desolation ensued. One Indian who came to Char- 
leston among the ambassadors to sue for peace gaild among other 
things, “That the Great Man above bad put us all down upon the 
earth; and be did not know why we all quarrelled; for when the 
white people came over here, the Great Man set then: here by the 
river side. The Red: people were formerly very glad to see their 
elder brothers; and thelr brothers were very glad to see them. 
hat a while cloth was now spread over the path and he hoped 
all would walk on it and dirty it no more,” a plous wish in regard 
which seems to be aa fur from realization ag the vislum of 
Isniah when swords were made into agricultural Instruments and 
the lion ceased to feed upon the lamb. Alas! Alas! “Dirty” js the 


to war 


right word. 
fhe boys und men of Edgefield and Abbeville were in this ex- 


pedition which crossed over the mountains and joined the army 
from North Carolina in breaking the back bone of their Indian 
enemies in that quarter. Neither they nor thelr descendants ever 
proved recreant when the hour of damger and of duty dawned up- 
ou them. 

One fatality im thig expedition deserves a fuller nolice--that of 
Mr. Francis Salvador, the Jew who went with this expedition and 
was wounded by two bullets from Indians in ambush, and died 
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in forty-five miuutes. The keen handed Indian speedily scalped 
him before the man sent in search found him. His death excited 
universal regret, said William Henry Drayton, Ile was a liberal- 
ly educated man and was taught those accoiuplishments suiled to 
bia wealth and rank. Ile entered life wilh a fortune of £60,000 
and it was augmented by the portion he received with his wile 
£13,000; but unfortunate speculation impaired his fortune and 
sent him to South Carolina in 1773 where he purchased much land 
and some negroes, and not wishing to live alone he resided with his 
friend, Richard A. Rapley, at Coroneka or Coronaca in Ninety Six 
District. His manners were those of a polished gentleman; and 
aa such, he was intimately known and esteemed by the first revo- 
lutionary characters in South Carolina. He also possessed their 
confidence in a great degree; as hig literary correspondence wilh 
them sufficiently proves; and at the time of his death, both he and 
bis friend, Mr. Rapley, were of the ten representatives for Ninety 
Six District.” (Wm. Heury Drayton's Memoirs, Vol H, 368.) 

From Elsas’ History of the Jews in South Carolina it is learned 
that Francis Salvador, resident in Ninety Six District was chosen 
shortly after liis arrival with 9 others to represent the district In 
the Provincial Assembly and that his service was continued in 
the first assemblies of the Slate of South Carolina. Llere it was 
that his worth became so well known that the regret for his untime- 
ly end was widespread. 

fu the Revolution, Mr, Rapley furnished bacon aud corn to the 
militia and in the census of 1790, he appears as a bachelor with 
54 slaves, the largest number owned in the District. 

From this time Ull ‘the surrender of Charleston in May, 17890, 
these parts around Hard Labor were free from actual warfare. 
The most active of the tories gravilated southward to Georgia and 
Florida where they could join the British forces. Othera who 
were neutral and peacefully inclined went over the mountains. 
The tories and Schophilites were not crushed; they were overawed 
but alert, ever ready to listen to the counsels of the enemy. 

‘ol. Andrew Williamson did mot remain idle. Tle was present 
with hia militia down in the disastrous sickly campaign In Wlorida, 
at the fall of Snyannah and was at Augusta when Charleston fell 
in May, 1780. 

Andrew Pickens was likewise in active service in the lower parts, 
at the disastrous battle of Briar Creek under Gen. Asie. He col- 
lected 300 militia and attacked Gen. Boyd at Kettle Creek in Geor- 
gia and completely vanquished his army and killed its general. 
Boon after the fall of Charleston he was encamprd at Ninety Six 
Liow little does the private who does the fighting figure in the an- 
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nals of history. And how completely the up-country waa at the 
mercy of the low, is seem by the utter collapse of the whole state 
when Charles Town surrendered. The whole state had been gov- 
erned by Charles Town and now it was prostrate. The up-country 
had to start afresh, raise an army, drill its soldiers and fight its 
battles. Francis Marion of the low country, Thomas Sumter of 
the middle, Andrew Pickens and Wade Hampton of the upper were 
the coming men. <A few invincible spirits retreated into North 
Carolina and Virginia; but on Long Cane and Hard Labor, where 
more time was given for reflection, Gen. Williamson called a coun- 
cil of officers at White Hall in which he led off favoring # con- 
tinuation of the struggle; and a secend assembly wag held later 
with Pickens in the number. But le found little rseponse to 
the suggestion of a retreat and a prolongation of the war. 

The great majority either thought all was lost or they remein- 
hered how little cause they had ever had to rebel against the Brit- 
ish aud were in consequence in favor of submission. A British 
garrison was sent to Ninety Six and the tories and the Schophilites 
swarmed out of their hiding places. Im less than six months, these 
paroled patriots had to decide between the parties at variance. 
Ceu. Pickens went into the rebel army, “with a rope around his 
neck:” Gen. Williamson being near the garrison at Ninety Six, 
weighed the matter, hesitated and remained quiet, and finally 
was caught in the act of saving himself by receiving provender and 
food for the British. In December, Gen. Few of Georgia came over 
to White Hall and captured Gen. Andrew Williamson at his own 
house, with a large quantity of provisions which had been stored 
for the use of the British; but the indeelsion of the commander 
gave _Cruger_and Cunoingham at Ninety Six time to come to the 
feacue and to Inflict a damaging defeat upon a few of his cap- 
tors on the Lith, 14 being Killed and 7 wounded who escaped 
the vindictive cruelly of the British. This affair brought out Gen. 
Williamson's vaclllation. Thero is no evidence that he was 8 
well wisher of the British cause, but his course had now exposed 
him (o the vengeance of the whigs, Ile accordingly took thine by 
the forelock, escaped and retired within the enemy's lines In Char- 
leston. There he acquired a plantation, and secretly aided the 
rebels. IJlis property was about to be confiscated by the legisla- 
ture in 1783, but proceedings were halted by Gen. Marion who ex- 
plained privately about Williamson's aid to Gen. Greene in his 
siege of Charleston. 

the Incident related in Salley’s History of Orangeburg gives a 
clue to the action of the legislature. Mrs. Thomson, Wife of Col, 
Thomson and ber little daughter, Charlotte, got a passport to enter 
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Charleston for the purpose of shopping. While in the city and 
making ber purchases, she left Charlotte In a room and told her 
not to be frightened if a gentleman or two should step into the 
room and to keep whatever might be placed in her bosom. ‘The 
gentleman came, looked cautiously around put a paper in her 
bosom and hastily went away without having said a word. On their 
return she was led by Col. Thomson to Gen. Greene, who asked 
her if she had anything for him. She having forgotten the note 
put in her bosom, anawered no; but as soon as she was reminded 
of the note in her bosom, she at once gave it to him. That little 
girl was the grandmother of the Haskells, who lived at Abbeville 
and played so important a part as soldiers and citizens of the 
State. Ninety Six was about 12 miles north of Culfee Town and 
not very far eastward from White Hall. These parts of the sur- 
rounding neighborhood were of course overawed by the garrison 
at that place. The officer, Cruger, and his garrison were tories, 
some few of whom were from the Germans of Cuffee Town and 
the neighboring places. The place was garrisoned in 1780 after 
the fall of Charleston, and as the British were driven back ip 
1781 toward Charleston the place was invested by Gen. Greene, but 
it was soon relieved by the succorgs sent up from Charleston, The 
waning fortunes of the British soon caused its voluntary abandon- 
ment, to the great dismay of the loyalists who would be at the 
mercy of the whigs. They went off in great crowds to Charleston 
where many of them miserably perished. The sentiment at Cuffee 
Town and Long Cane may be gauged by what wag done to the in- 
nocent families. of the retreating soldiers. 

Arthur Henderson came to Long Cane in 1768 with his wife 
After (780, he was n loyalist and 
came with the Hevolution, the 


aod one son and one daughter, 
in the intemperate times which 
whigs hnog his son-in-law, Allen Jlacket, and killed his son. Wher 
Ninety Six was abandoned in 178}, he Med with his wife to Charles- 
Town, ) Being 70 years of age, his earthly trouhles were soon at 
ano end, his wife being left alone and penniless. 

Conrad Marks, one of the poor Germans whe came up with the 
He had 
He had 


It cows and calves, 30 hogs, 10 horses in the woods, some tanned 


Poliatines to Londonderry in 1764 was a valuable citizen. 


1) aeres hounty lind and bad added another 110 acres. 


leather, 1,000 pounds of undressed flax, some linen cloth, 15 bush- 
els of Indian corn, 80 Luoshels of oats and 100 pounds of colton iv 
the seed, when he Lecame a soldier jo the Ninety Six garrisop 
All this he lost, so he deposed in order to be reimbursed by the 
crown. JJis wife was driven away from her home because her hus- 


baud went to Charles Town from Ninety Six. 
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Peter Mehl, another ooe of the Palatines, was among the num- - 
ber who fled to Florida and was killed im the siege of Savannah. 
His wife Mary Mehl, who afterwards married a Speddie, affirmed 
that he lost 4 horses, 30 cattle, 60 hogs and 300 acres of land. 


WilHam Wallace of Long Cane, served against the Indians, but 
like Henderson, joined the British in 1780. - He lost 5 horses, & 
cows, 30 bushels of wheat, 13 hogs and his home. These Germans 
were an orderly and industrious people and few of them, it is he- 
lieved, became tories. The driving of the families of the tories 
into Charleston was due to the hard military mecessity as the 
Governor saw it, which was also felt by Weyler in Cuba and Lord 
Roberts in South Africa. A Mr, Boggs of Long Cane was also 
among the unfortuuale men who had to leave their homes, Gen. 
Andrew Williamson has already been mentioned. His death in 
1786 cut off some development which appeared to indicate that 
he wag going to return to White Hall. In the preceding year he 
was purchasiog land near his old home. 

The departure of the British from Ninety Six was-the virtual 
dawning of peace in the Hard Labor and mear by sections. 1783_ 
and 1784 were times for breathing, resting, working and forget- 


ting. i785 was a great year for the impoverished returned sol- 
diers. There was a great rush for land in the vacant sections es- 
pecially in the last porlions ceded by the Indians and the state 
was actually paylog soldiers for their services and the older citi- 
zena for thelr provisions furnished the patriot militia amd conti- 


vental troops. A few of the soldiers who were paid for their ser- 


vices have been gifted from the “Indents for Revolutionary Claims.”— 


The eliminating process was against many who served in that war, 
because of tho numbor of families, bearing tha anmo name. There 
were in the census of 1790, 38 Patterson famllles In the State and 
of these, two Alexanders, 2 Georges, 8 Johns, 3 Samuels and 3 
Williams. Thus the information about a patriot family Is rendered 
almost null. The names, Bradley, Creswell, Lrwin, Irving, Ervin 
and other Scotch-Irish names are often perplexing to one tracing 
the name of one who belonged lo a clan. They were numerous anil 
often misspelled. 

Davis, Moses, received £25,18.6 sterling money with imterest for 
militia duty in 1782-1783, 

Hearst, Jobn, for militia duty done in Capt. Dawson's company, 
ter horse lost in service and for 49 days wagon service, currency 
£417 11.6 or £69.2.6 sterling. In this account is a charge for £225 
smith work repairing swords and guns. 


Hearst, Josep, £16.11.5 for duty in militia and a horse lost. 
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2 Quarter Master. 


These two men were entered by mistake in deeds and records as 
‘Hearse.’ 

Lindsay, Ephraim, receiveil £36.11 for militia duty in 178], 1783. 

Lindsay, Samuel, recelved £8.11.15 for and interest for militia 
duty. 

Longmire, William, received £4.7.1 and interest. He was a ser- 
geant in Lt. Col. Samuel Hammond's regiment and received £117.10 
for Interest and bounty. His name atill survives in Edgefield. 

Patterson, Alexander, received €3.5.3 and interest for 46 days 
inilitia duty, also £4.10.8. 

Patterson, George, received 
duty. 

Patterson, Josiah, received £83.7.10 and annual interest for duty 


£14.15.8 and interest for militia 


in militia. 

Patton. Arthur, who took up land along with the Calhouns in 
1759 received £129.6,9 and interest for militia duty as sergeant and 
wagon service in 1780-1781. 

Perrin, Abner, received £37.3.6 and interest for militia duty as 


Tutt, Col. Benj. received £706.15.8 and interest for duty and 
disbursement for his men. 

Tult, Richard, also of Edgefield received 196.10 and 
tor 786 days in State Troops. 

Wideman, Adam, received £12.18.6 and 
in the militia. 

It will be noticed in these names that the Abbevillians were de- 
Ox aud horse teams were nec~ 


interest 


interest for duty done 


pended on for horses and wagons, 


essary in the army, more than they are at present, as the only 


means of conveyance then In use. 


pire, one Freedman owned 3600 yokes of oxen. They had good 


roads but no steam engines to haul freight, nor auto trucks to 


move the baggage of armies. 

In this year, (1785) the districts were laid out 
Icdgefield Abbeville 
comers into these districts also aud the younger generation were 


and among them 


and came into existence. There were new 


taking up vacant land. It wns a new era in the world’s history. 
The people were choosing (their own officers and Jegislatorr, who 
were trying fo improve the courts, change the capital to Columbia, 
equalize representation in the legislalure, open schools and char- 
Ju 1787 the up-country representatives voted against 
Constitution of the 


fer churches. 


a convention at Charleston to consider the 
United States; in 1785 il was adopted with most of the up-conntry 
volea arainst it. In March, 1789, the United States governinent 


under Washington was set up and in 1790 the State Constitution 
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was adopted and from that time a representative State Government . 


and General government were in active operation. 

A few of the new comers into our Hard Labor, Long Cane and 
Londonderry sections in the post-war period can be mentioned 
whose descendants are yet in the land as well’as some who went 
away to Ohio, Ilinois, Georgia and other Southern States. 

In_1784, the land office was again open and among the purchas- 
ers were Benj. Tutt and near him were the Croziers, Wm. Press- 
ly, Begel, Lehman on Hard Labor and Cuffee Town creeks. Hen- 
ry Chiles on Cuffee Town, David Pressly, Andrew Williamson, 
Henry Wideman, Robert Anderson, James Banks, Cornellus Brown, 
Robert Frazer, Robert Robinson, William Rebinson, Abner Per- 

eM Nel 
yin, Cassadra Perrin, Robert Patterson, Josiah Patterson, George 
Patterson, Jesse Roundtree, Philip and Peter Zimmerman, Jobp 
James Steifel, were purchasers or new settlers, near enough to 
be known to each other. 

Samuel Anderson,- Wm. Hill, Richard Dean, Henry Chiles, Cas- 
sandra Perrin, John James Steifel. Philip and Peter Timmerman 
were on the Edgefield side of the creek. “= 

On the Abbeville part of Hard Labor creek were Robert Ander- 
son, Robert Anderson, Jr., John Hearst, om the road to Darkesdale 
ferry bounding which tract were Barbara Lemans and Charles 
Jeudon. 

Paul Caldwell was on the same road leading to the ferry, on 
Ttocky Creek, Abner. es on Hard Labor and 
his land bordered on Benjamin Tutt's. 
acres south west of Abner rrin’s, adjacent to Tutt and James 
Yelden.) John Hearst bought 116 acres in 1790 and two other 
tracts later. 

On Long Cane, Joseph Calhoun, Hienry Wideman, ‘on Buffalo 
praneh, J. Ewing Calhoun, the first. in the Long Cane settlement 
to get a college training, Moses Davis, Andrew McComb, Ephraim 
Lindsay, John MeCurdy, John De a Howe, William: Lilt, Itugh Cal- 
houn, Sarah Wilson ,were a few of the purchasers of land. Henry . 
Cook took_up Jand_on head waters of Rocky Creek in 1791, on a 
ridge which sent rnin water easterly imtw Rocky Creek and wes- 
terly into Long Cane. Ills neighborg were Mrs. Eves, Andrew 
McCormack and ove Dunlap. a 

John Robinson settled on Turkey Creek, Alexander White on 
Reedy branch of Long Cane, Toliver Cox, on Savannah River, Wdge- 
field District, beside Lis relative, Christopher Cox, Jesse Round- 
tree was in Edgefield, place of residence on Horse Creek. 











After 1789, South Carolina became merged in the Union of 
13 states and from that fime local history is intimately con- 
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nected with that of the slate and United States, and colored 
by it. The history of Hard Labor, Long Cane aud Londonderry 
comes to an automatic ending and the people’s thoughts and 
conduct were in a large measure to be directed by outside 
agencies. They were to be by choice and self-interest Feder- 
alists or Republicnn sympathizers with the mother country 
in her war with france, or friends to France whose ail made the 
issue of the Revolution favorable; and after the war of 1812, either 
in favor of tariffa for revenue only or for protection of manufac- 
turers and to take sides in whal grew out of it: Nullification, anti- 
slavery agitation, civil war in Kansas, war between the states, re- 
construction and the reorganization of the government in the in- 
terest of a section, plutecralic and bureaucratic in its nature. 

1f it could be wrilten, an account of the migration of the peo 
ple from this nook iu the woods, as a sample of what was gener- 
ally happening, would be interesting. A history of one family 
may be taken as an index of what was going on in the larger 
world.('n 1771, Robert Irwin came from Lelfast with his wife and 
settled in the Hard Labor section. Of their five children, John and 
Jane married and went to Hlinvis where, when last heard from, 
they were persuading their youngest sister in the Hard Labor sec- 
lion to come and live with them. Francis and Mary married and 
remained in South Carolina. A son of Francis and seven of Mary's 
went west, and all remained except the son of Francis. Two of 
Mary's sons married and remained in South Carolina. Three 
of their children in the fifties and sixties followed their relatives 
who had gone to Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas. 
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HARD LABOR CREEK. 





The ancients used to worship streams or the gods of streams. If 
that superstition had survived to the present day, Hard Labor Creek 
would have been a lusty local rival of Abraham Lincoln for divine 
honors. It was not free from malaria nor from those angry mooda 
in rainy seasons which made it swell out of its accustomed chan- 
nels and spread over the adjacent bottoms; but it was nevertheless 
a fine stream for bathing and fishing, either in the main stream or 
in the deep and shallow pools near its margin. A place called 
Granny Ponds was famous for its blue cats and the stream was 
w ellstocked with cats, perches, suckers, pike amd other fish. The 
clearing of the land and the deposits in the stream have decreased 
its value ag a fishing resort. Many a time in the summer when 
crops were laid by shouts of victory arose as large fish, a slippery 
eel or a great turtle were entangled and brought to land, The 
division of the spoils among those who pulled the seines wag always 
sufficient for an abundant breakfast, such as cannot be bought. 
One of the last pleasant occasions remembered, enjoyed by a large 
crowd, was after the war, near Powder Springs. One squad seined, 
others used the hook and line and the elderly ladies got up a sump- 
tuous feast of fresh fish, besides the bread, ples and dalntles that 
the Abbeville housekeepers excel in preparlug. Dear old Hard 
Labor, the place of innocent recreation. Dear old Abbeville, the 
home of neighborly, kind, industrious, good people! 


Churches. 


The churches played an important part in the development of 
the people. ‘The earliest one was in the Londonderry colony begun 
in 1770 by-a church of England minister who soon left the back 
woods, as the Revolution approached. The next oldest were the 
Cedar Springs and Long Cane churches formed in 1779 or 1780 and 
they have bad a very wide influence, both In the A. R, P. connec- 
tion generally and in the locality where originally the people were 
from Scotland or Ireland and of the Presbyterlan faith. Nineteen 
preachers came from these two churches and they are still open but 
weakened by their offsprings at Bradley and Troy. The next to 
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be made were Smyrna church at White Hall and after the Revo- 
lotion a church in Londonderry township, but both of these soon 
became extinct. St. George's Lutheran church near Hard Labor 
was also opened after the war and seems to have expired with the 
one Lutheran minister, Rev. David Sibert. Tranquil Methodist 
church was ifs successor, and now after removals ig situated in 
Troy. Little is known about these early churches, except vague 
traditions. About.1833, three ministers, Chiles, Furman and N. W. 
Hodges, opened a meeting in a store at Liberty Hill and as Mr. 
Hodges preached from “God be merciful to me a sinner,” he asked 
if there was present any one who could adopt the language of the 
publican. The voice of a woman in the candle lit room wag heard. 
‘I do, sir, I do,’ and that was the beginning of Bethany. Horeb, an- 
other Baptist Church situated midway between Troy and Bradley, 
was constituted in the early forties and has had a beneficent in- 
fluence in the neighborhood, though it has never been large in 
number. Mt. Pleasant, a Methodist church, northwest of the Cross 
Roads was useful in that day but little can now be said of it. 


A Singing School 1838. 

There are some articles of agreement between a Mr. Miller and 20 
subscribers to form a singing school, one of the useful recreatioug 
which brought the young people together in innocent and elevating 
companionship: 

“For the term of ope quarter in the year of our Lord 1838, J, 
William Miller, offer, and for the number of 20 subscribed schol- 
ars to teach a singing school, to teach bass, tenor, counter and 
treble, to teach Friday and Saturday in every other week at Tran- 
quil Church, to Commence on the first Friday in March at ene 
dollar per term.” ‘ 

We also the undersigned, concurring in the above artiele, prom- 
ixo to pay to W. Miller or bearer, the sum hercvinafter wminexed by 
us, provided the said W. Miller perforine agreeably to the fore- 





foing articles. A 


Francis Cook, ~ Hiram Smith, 
John Irwin, « Mary Timinerman, 
Joseph Cook, * Elizabeth Gable, 
William Cook, ' Blizabeth Cox, o 
Frederick Cook,’ Charles Verner, 
Samuel B. Cook, / Elizabeth Wideman, 
Henry Rush, Suchaday Wideman, 
Jane Wideman, Sarah Wideman, 

- Mary Wideman, Mary Wideman, 


=> Burrell Smith, 
Caty Wideman. 


Naney Wideman, 


Labor precinct. 


The Spirits of 98 


Tiry Jay, 
Johnathon Jordan, 
John Donald, 

Jas. G. Sheppard, 
James Holliday, 
Franklin Norwood, 
C. W. Mantz, 

John Sulgrove, 
Jabez Nuckles, 
Felix Lake, 

A. G. Caldwell, 
Abram Flinn, 
William Hariot, 
James W. Sproull, 
Joseph Philpot, 
Alex. Deale, 

Jacob Wideman, 
Thomas Ilarris, 
Benjamin Spikes, 
F. 2B. Evans, 

Robt. Gray, 
Thomas Aysibt, 
Themas H. Smith, 
William: elim, 
James Wideman, 
John Chiles, 

Silas H. Findley, 
Andrew J. Domald, 
Jobn Barker, 

A. Spence, 

Ben Reynolds, 
Henry Hose, 
Thomas W, Chiles, 
William Lyon, —~ 
Thomas J. Carson, 





Such is the name given to a little pamphlet containing 14 articles 
of agreement, signed by 107 men, of military age, in the Hard 
From the infancy of the colony till 1861 the mili- 
tia was in the place of a standing army and every male not ex- 
cused by law, had to attend muster. 


first Saturday in January, 1835: 


Barbary Jordan, Capt. 


These names were signed the 


David J. English, 
Daniel Rampey, 
Esme Jones, 

Wm. Holmes, 
James G. Foshe, 
Madison Milam, 
Janes C. Sproull, 
Hugh Porter, 
Samuel Caldwell, 
Buckley Haris, 
Casper Songlover, 
“Thomas Perrin, 
William Flover, 
Meredith Pomery, 
Samuel Perryman, 
Lewis S. Simmons, 
J.. W. Hearst, 
Philip ——————,, 
Lewis Perrin, 
Jobn McDougal, 
Robert Jordan, 
Jobn Lewis Devlin, 
Thomas ltamsey, 
Phillip Tinumerman, 
Robert Lupals, 
Irvin Hutchinson, 
John Cothran, 
Jesse Ansly, 

Jolin Ansly, 

Lewis Aosly, 


Fa Henry 


“R. P. Quarles, 
W. S. Ansly, 
James 
Peter Ansly, 
John Norwood, 











Josiah Drinkwater, 
Isaac Lasseter, 
John —————_., 
—. T. Cothran, 
John Cook, 
—————— 

Riek Jhon 
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ty Fred Cook, 


ph Eaton Harrison, 

. Joseph Cook, 

eee aa 
Richard Buffington. 
Jos. K. ——__—_-—_, 
; i Perry Rampey, 

W. P. Sullivan, 
David Stelfel, 

John Stokes, 


Ho mark, 


1842, captain. 


Elihu Sproull, 
Henry Rush, 
Sam Perrin, 
Jacob Cook 
W. McCain, 
Wm. Cobb, 
Isaac Cobb, 
Burrell, Smith, 


Hyrum Smith, 





Cason, 
Washington Freeman, 
William Carreal, 
Joseph Cook, 

John W. Adains, 
John Gable, 

Wm. Baker, 


Only two of these 107 militiamen signed their names with the X 


John Irwin was elected a second Lieutenant, then 1st and in 
This list was found in the possession of James R. 
Irwin of Chappells depot, the captain's only son. 


. The Last Roll of Co. C, 7th S.C. Regiment, 1865. 


“(In the possession of J. P. Cook.) 
F a ooneeneteeemeenl 


Capt. W. IL. Palmer, 
I 2nd. Lt. J.C. McClane, 
2nd. Sgt. T.C. Grant, 
4th. J. K. Corley, 
Corp. C. D. Pennel, 
3rd J.P. Cook, 
Edwards, W. W. 
Findley, J.C. 
Harrison, J. 
Holloway, J. L. 
Lyon, L. W. 
Lamond, F. A. 


Ist Lt. John Lyou, 
Orderly Sgt. J. F. Edinunda, 
3rd. FE. G. Healy, 

5th J. S. Brown, 

2nd Corp. W. T. Jennings, 
4th D. W. Joy, 

Quarles, T. P. 

Reagan, Y. P. 

Russell, J. I. 

Robinson, P. N. 

Traylor, A. A. 

Turnage, J. F. 





» Wideman, J. I. at ed, sere 4 


Martin,.P. C. 

McClinton, J. Wideman, C. A. 
McKinney, J. ‘Willis, W.W. : 
McKittrick, 'J. M. Timmerman, J. H,. 

Noble, S. Parris, H. ae 
Barksdale, J. H. Banks, W. W, 

' Banks, C.C. Boswell, J. A. 
Boswell,A. ° Benson, W. A. 
Bracknell, J. J. Bond, J. C. 
Chamberlain, W. 8. Chiles, T. C. 

Cook, FL. Cook, J. W. 

_ Davis, P. W. Devlin, W. P. 
" Dowtin, D. W. : 


The following were the 16-year-old militia drawn out in August 
1864: J. W. Chiles, H. T. Cook, James Lovelace, James McCain, 
Jobn Rich, John Sanders, Wesley Sibert, Greem Whitten, R. J. 
Robinson was captain. Gibert, Hunter and Haskell were the lieu- 


tenants, J. H. Wideman, adjutant. 


Confederate Casualties, 


In this small area the following young men gave up their lives 
in defense of their homes and country: William Bradley, Thomag 
Bradley, Wesley Cheatham, T. M. Chiles, Elias Gibson, Joseph Kel- 
ler, Wm. Kennedy, James Henry Morris, Gen. Abner Perrin, Sam- 
uel Perrin, James Puckett, - Quarles, Jefferson Roundtree, 
Andrew Russell,-John Weed. Those who died in the army were: 
James Edwards, Joseph Keller, James Lovelace and W. P. Sullivan. 
Among the wounded were George Chiles, John H. Chiles, Capt. 
Wade E. Cothran, Judge J. S, Cothran, James Dewtin and James, 
it. Irwin, the last named only still living. 





Families. 


The families that are to follow were generally connected with 
the churches, whose ministers were like the Woman in Poverbs 
who as wisdom personifled stood In the places of concourse and 
ealled on the simple passersby to hear instruction, forsake their 
ways and be wise. In thig neighborhood there were no beggara. 
Now and then a family disabled by sickness, needed help to keep the 
wolf from the door. Some were not ambitious to abound in re- 
sources and even a black sheep appeared here or there; but taken 
as a whole, it was a self-supporting and self-respecting people. 
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Although they were devoted to their farming interests, (here were 
in the Uard Labor section ability, integrity and a high sense of 
honor sufficient to have manned with credit the execulive depart- 
yuent of the U. S. government. Tf one could go back to 1850-60, 
it would be more profitable than a visit to Tut-ankh-Amen's tomb. 
it was a different world, in which the plantation was a liltle re- 
pablic, the people living al home, with exports exceeding Imports. 
It was politically a sound period (brought to an end by a great 
political crime), in which intelligence, integrily and economy pre- 
vailed. Some of the lessons that it could teach succeeding times 
are found already concrete in such sentences as “the hand of the 
diligent maketh rich’, ‘the paths of uprightness are the paths of 
peace,’ and In reference to rash surelyship, ‘why should thy bed 
be taken from under thee? 

The old home of Dr. Hearst has been chosen as the centre from 
which to radiale a few miles in every direction Lowards the fami- 
lies mentioned below: 

“The Ward Labor Section,” like many words in daily use, bag 
been made to do extra duty by covering a part of Cuffee Town, 
Loug Cane and Rocky Creek. And it hus not been either possible 
or practicable to include every family. By following openings and 
lines of least resistance, the material found has been much more 
abundant than was anticipated. Besides the free use of the Cen- 
tennial Edilion cf the A. R. P. Church, the assistance of the fol- 
lowing friends have been availed of in the family histories: Mrs. 
Josie Chiles Calhoun, John W. Chiles, J. P. Cook, Judge T. P. 
Cothran, J. N. Dendy, Mrs. Bessie ©. Hood, Mrs. A. F. McKissick, 
Charles P. Pressly, Orlando Sheppard, Miss Bessie Youngblood, 
Mrs. Lois Cuddy, Miss Nora Davis, Mra. B, P. Harrison and espec- 
jially Miss Frances May Davis, whose interest in the undertaking 
made its success possible. 

The Arnolds, The old Arnuold place Is east of Dr. Hearst's planta- 
tlon and northwest of old Tranquil church. Mrs. Arnold was Nancy 
Boggs, a sister of Samuel Boggs. There were two girls in this fam- 
ily, Susan and Bettie, Susan married Allen Reagan and moved to 
Georgia. Bettie cared for her aged mother and died unmarried. 
The family, quite retiring in their lives, is now extinct. 


The Bickelt Family. The old home place is about 100 yards east 
of the Cumpbell Grave Yard. They came with the early settlers. 
John Bickett married Nancy, u daughter of Joseph Creswell They 
died early and their children were reared by their grandfather. They 
were Jennie, Nancy, who married John Young, John H., who married 
Sallie Weed. Their children were Jolin and Andrew who went to 
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Texas. Lizzie, who married Tump Burnett aud Jenny, who married 
Dan Ethridge. Jenuie used to read the Bible tu her friends, 
many of whom at that time could not read. After hearing the 
story of Jonah aud the whale for the first time, one af the old 
Creswell's report of it became @ current expression in the related 
families: “Something new at Jennie Bicketts.” 


Blake, Benjamin, and Sarah, his wife, lived several miles below 
the Hearst place. She way left an indigent widow with a large 
family: Sarah, John, James, Blizabeth, Mary, Fannie, Ann and 
Mat. They had a good Snglish name and some of their descendants 
in this day, better off financially, ought to be heard from. 


The Boggs Family. George and Sumuel Boggs were in the Long 
Canes settlement ay early as 1767. The next glimpse of these fumi- 
lies wag in 1790. Mary, June and Hzekiel Boggs being represented 
as heads of families, Samuel Boges was probably the first ancestor 
of the family which remained in the neighbortiiood, A later Samuel 
Boggs and Samuel Boggs Cook kept up tlre name. He is said tu have 
been driven away as a royalist by public sentiment and one Samuel 
Boggs went to Canada and was reimbursed for his losses. 


The names and number of his childrem are in doubt. Jobn, 
Mary, Elizabeth Anon, Martha, Rebecca, Nancy and Samuel Boggs 
seem to be agreed upon as hia children. Jolin wag the first born 
and Mary married Joseph McCreary and their children were Jos- 
eph, David, John Harvey; Joseph and David were college bred and 
studenta of Theology; but David suffered from a throat affection 
and died in 1852. Joseph was a missionary im several states and 
was killed in the explosion of the ‘Lucy Walker’ on the Ohio in 
1844. 


Dr. John Harvey McCready married Selena Rich and from Ubat 
union were born two boys and four girls. Elizabeth Ann, a daugh- 
ter of the exiled Boggs, married Willian) Robinson. Martha and 
Rebecca Boggs, tived to good old age, Martha died from a burn 
and Rebecca, kuown affectionately as ‘Aunt Becky’ died im 1866. 
Nancy married an Arnold and lived near old Tranquil church. 

Bradley, Patrick, wus ea contemporary of Henry and Adam Wide- 
man, Willlam Robinson, George Conn, Thoinas and Joseph Cres- 
well, Ezekiel Boggs and other well-known neighbors. He report- 
ed in the first census two males and two females in his family. 
He married widow McFarland and their children were John, Arch, 
Mary, Jenny and Patrick. Jobn murried Mary Kidd. Their chil- 
dren were Patrick who married Jane Chiles. Patrick's children 
were Willflam O., Frances, who married David W. Jay. Patrick, 
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who married Miss Moore, Irene who married John Morrab. Thomas 


was killed in the war. 

William K. Bradley, brother of Patrick, married Mary Caroline 
“John B., their first born, married Sallie Wideman and 
The second mar- 


Foster. 
Foster, his brother, married Martha Wideman. 
riage of Mr. Bradley was with Mrs. Frances Wideman Willis and 
their children were George, who married Alice Lites, William, 
who married Frances Pressly and Fannie, who married Thomas 
Lizzie, the sister of Patrick and William K., married 
Their children were Josephine, George, James, 
These intermarried with the Hearsts, 


Thompson. 
Alexander Connor. 
Fannie Jane and William. 
Byrds and others and most of them moved to other states. 

married Alexander McCaslan. 


z 


Jane Bradley, sister of Lizzie, 
Their son, George married Mary Martin, Robert Henry married 
Rebecca Kennedy, Mary married Boggs Kennedy and Cleopatra 


married James Dowtin, who came home from the war with a bul- 


let in his lungs and lived a few years in great pain. After his 


death she married Dr. Millwee. 
Rebecca, the youngest of John Bradley's children married David 


Morrah. ‘Their children are John, Janie, Mary, George, Samuel 


Pp., Fannie, Ellen, Belle, Ida, Will and Lillle. 
the son of the emigrant, and brother of Jobo, 
George, John, Patrick, 


Of these 8 childreb, 


Arch Bradley, 
rried Sarah Kidd and their children were 


Lizzie, Sallie and Mollie. 


ma 
William, Susan, 
married and moved away. Willlam waa kill- 


Their children three 


George, Sallie, Mary, 


ed In the war, John married Mary Drennan, 


in number diced young, and Lizzie married Dr. Reld. Arch’ second 


wife was Mary Goodwin. Their two children were John, who mar- 


ried Henrietta Edmunds and Ella, who married 8am Talbert, who 


Mary, the oldest daughter of immigrant Patrick 
Wilson Watkins. 


Joseph, Polly, Lucy Jane, Isabel, Frank and 


died recently. 


Jennie, the second daughter 


Dradicy married 
married a Lindsay. 
Susan Lindsay were their children. 


the youngest of the Bradley family, married widow 


Patrick, 
Smith and went west. 


Rev. It. F. Bradley of Troy, is one of the best known of this. large 


connection. 


i 


‘-" gaddles and bridles, the first the congregation had seen. 
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: “William K. Bradley lived on Long Gane ‘and was & man of nari: 
,° in the community. He was a pillar in Long Cane Charch, an‘Elder 
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“and a Sabbath School teacher and a genial gentleman.”.He was‘an 


“extensive garmer and was widely known as the owner of the grist. - 


mill, formerly run by John’ Kennedy and by Andrew McCombs ‘in 
_ 1804, on the classic stream near his home. It drew the cornand 
the wheat from the fields many miles around and sent them back 
ig full measure and quite palatable to those who had extracted 
the grain from their farms. 
essary for a wagon load of wheat to wait one or two days for its 
tarn to come. : . 


Patrick Bradley, son of John and grandson of Patrick Bradley 
P was, like his brother William, a man of property and influence, 
_ though neither of them seemed to care for political preferment. 
_ An old lady in the neighborhood used to tell how Patrick Brad- 
ley and a young lady rode up to a church on fine horses, with fine 
It “was 
customary then for the people to go barefoot to church and there 
at the spring to wash their feet and put on thelr foot gear. They 
had biscuit too on Sunday mornings only. 
Mr. Bradley lived at Bradley's station long before it got that 
P name as a stopping place on the Augusta and Knoxville railroad. 
: He was made president of that road and under his management, 
the almost impossible task was completed. One of the first meet- 


ss ‘Ings in behalf of that road was held at Horeb Church where sev- 


>“ might have a chance:to go abroad, 


eral speeches were made. Gen, M. C. Butler thought it ought to 
de built in order that the young men who could not marry at home 
- There was a lively and general 
_ subscription but it was in radical days. Dr. Hearst subscribed the 

White place containing 300 acres and one of his neighbors who had 
been hauling his cotton over steep hilla and boggy roads to Au- 
~ rubta for many years subscribed $200. : 

Mr. Bradley lacked funds for the completion of the road bed and 
turned aside to make some money by building the fence between 
Abbeville and Edgefleld, on account of the new Stock-law, Con- 
victs were used on the road and a negrophile religious editor 
came down from Philadelphia as a apy and gathered up trom ne- 
groes enough to color deeply his editorials. His paper soon sus- 
pended. 

Caldwell, Isaac. The Caldwella came from Ireland and settled 
in Virginia. Hemry and Isaac, their sons, went to Georgia where 
Isanc married. He came to South Carolina and lived and died in 
the suburbs of Troy. His second wife was Frances McCain, daugh- 
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In the wheat season, it was often nec- 
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‘ter of William’ McCain and Mai Taylor. 





man, good neighbor and one of the last hunters of his day. In 
the spring of 1866, a drove of wild turkeys roosted in the pilus 
near the present residence of Mr. J. P. Robinson. Before the crack’ 


the neighboring youths to gain the prize; but in vain, for the train 
ed hunter from Troy, ensconsed in his blind, let the report of his 


gun announce that the chase was over and that the fat prize had % 


gone elsewhere. Mr. Caldwell died in 1904 aged 97 and Frances! 
followed in 1906 aged 79. 
Their first, fourth, fifth, 
or unmarried. Sara married Sam Robertson and two of their: 
three children went West. Mary Jane married Frank Russel. ot 


sey 


Mr. Caldwell was a quiet Et 


‘of day, a fine gobbler used to make the welkin ring and stir ue 


-¢ 


Mg 


seventh and ninth child died in youth 4 


4 


their four children, Carrle married Jeff Roberts, Mattle married; 4 


Will Blum, Joe married Effie Russel, Bell married a 
Lynn married Savannah Franklin and they have five children? 





Hall} 
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and Jennie Virginia married Judge Frank Cook and lives in Troy. A 


Lauretta married T,. A. Talbert and died in her youth. 
The Campbells. 


came at Intervals to the section west of Bradley's. 


The Campbells were Scotch-Irish 


and they 
The family in 


which the most. interest fg centered lived north of the grave yard ¢ a 


. 


wlth Reedy branch in the rear of the home. The nelghbors were 
James Dunn, William M. Mullin and James Robinson. Samuel} 
Bog married one of these Campbells and Robert Irwin another? 
before. they came from Ireland. 


This family through ita female. i 


members became connected with the Robinsons, McCrearys, Cooks? 
and many cthers. F 
Carroll, Rhoda, was born in 1790 and spent her last days on they 


new cut road near Wesley Cheatham’s place. 
Mahala, Bliza and Daniel. 


Her children weres 
Daniel became the support of the fam Ht 


fly. He worked with Eli Goodwin, a brother-in-law, at ditching? 


and other manual labors. 


They lived on Dr. Hearst’s land and} 








passed their quiet lives, in a better way than the squatters whe 
traded at night or foraged among their nelghbors’ flocks. 


at 


a] 


a} 
Some of the squatters who fished and hunted for a living wary - 


excellent marksmen. They wasted no powder and shot. A dele 
gation of squirrels, if tradition Is reliable, followed the Clems te 
New Market to see that they actually had gone to the Confederate ° 


war where their deadly bullets might be used for other purposes. !. 


The Cheatham Family. Four brothers and two sisters came 
from Virginia. 
Warrenton; Guthridge and Jack settled in Edgefield Coonty. 


John T. and Wesley Cheatham, sons of Guthridge Cheatham, 
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Bartly and Talbert settled in Abbeville Coonty at — 












J. Robinson are the children of William C., and Isabel oF 





sg lived: on Hard’ “Labor:  ameeiat Hibler: Upownship. bi John; married” 
‘:. Sarah Douglas Adams, a descendant: -of. President: Adams. John’ Ts #} 
-WalterAdams: Cheat-... 


and Sarah Cheatham had seven ‘children: 
ham who married Cora Lee Cox, and had six in his family,- John 
T. who married Blanche Martin, one child “the "issue," Helen, 
who married Joe Marshal and had one child, Bessie Lou who mar- 
ried T. A. Robinson—one child, Sarah Jane, Edna Douglas Cheatham 
who married Frank Irwin Robinson, and has three sons, Edwin Cox 
Cheatham married Lily Isabel Robinson and has three children 
Phrona Lee, Edwin Cox and Mary Frances. T. A., FP. Ix and Lily 
Rob- 
inson. Cora Lee, the youngest is single. 

J. Wesley Cheatham wag killed in the War Between the States. 
He married Mary Shibly and had two sons, J. Foster who mar- 
ried Rosa Lou Cheatham, daughter of Jack Cheatham amd had 
four children: Charlie who married Louise Cheatfiam,- John 


' Henry who lives in Kansas, Ottie who married Clifton B. Strom 


and reared five children, 
and has one daughter. 

Wesley Cheatham lived on the new cut road about 2 miles below 
the Hearst place. He was an excellent man, a good taigihar and 
a fine soldier. 

John Randolph Cheatham, son of J. T. Cheatham married Fraocus 
Harviey. 
Cheatham, John Randolph, Jr., who married Hermine Faonghood 
has two children, Hermon Randolph and Mary Wigfall. : 

By his second wife, Ella Harvley, he reared two children, Benj. 
Bruce, who married Ellena McDonald and has one child, Helen. Lola 
Douglas fa single. Sarah Lutitia Cheatham, sister of J. R., married 
Luke D. White and has 4 children, William Wailace, Maurice C., 
who married Margle Talbert, J. Kletma who married Laurle Mar- 
tin has one child Valeria, Gladys unmarried. 

Frances Elfzabeth married Wm. B. Quarles, and hag three dando 
ters, Mrs. Wayland Britt, Claudia and Mary. 

Mary Caroline married Robert H. Quarles and has four children, 
Dr. Wilitam Y., who married Mabel Reld, and has one child. 

Sallie, Robert H., and Lucla unmarried. 

Julia Amanda married W. Ellery Sheppard and has five children, 

The Chiles Families. William and Agnes White Chiles came 
from Virginia before the Revolution and settled in old Cambridge. 
Their children were Reuben, who married Frances Swilling, Eunice 
who married Samuel Perrin, John who married Miss Tilghman 
end after ber death Hliza Sullivan. By his first wife were born 
James M. Chiles and Ann Chiles, By the second marriage, the 


Ola Clyde who married Tyra Walker 
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They had two children, Louise, who married Charlie ~ 
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children were Sarah, who married Wade Cothran, Thomas, whe 
married a Lake, John C., who married a Lake and Benjamin who 
married Sallle Wideman. 

James M. M. _Chiles_ studied Theology at the High Hille of Santee 
in a class ass with J James C. Furman. 

He served very acceptably several churches in the Apsociation, 
of which he acted at times as moderator. He lived at first at the 
Dr. Neel place and then moved near the Cross Roads and finally 
to Greenwood, where he was more conveniently situated. ‘Mr. Chiles 
was at Greenwood when that place wanted to furnish @ site for 
Furman University, and in 1857, he gave the plan for the Southern 
Baptist Seminary a send off by visiting the churches and raising 
$10,000, his own step-mother contributing $500. 

A few years before the war he moved to Georgia, where hig 
labors were even more fruitful and acceptable. In 1862, he went 
to Virginia to see a wounded son and there he fell sick and died. 
His remains were brought to Horeb church, where a few women, 
boys and old men saw him lald-to rést. The solemnity of the oc- 
casion was fittingly observed with a few words and a suitable pray- 
er by Dr. George Pressly. Mr. Chiles was a man of noble char- 
acter. * 

William Chiles, brother of John, born Jan. 4, 1779 married Tabi- 
tha White and after ber death, Jane B. Coleman. His place of 
residence was a short distance above the Chiles’ Cross Roads, 
where he died. 

His children were Anne E., who married James Steifle, Bunice 
R., Thomas C., Agnes W., who married James Henry Miner and 
John W. Chilés, who married Sallie Hearst Gallagher, daughter of 
Ann Coleman, who married Andrew Gallngher. Five of the chil- 
dren died and of the remaining five, Annie B. and Maude 8. are 
at home. Clifford G., married Robert Dowtin, Allee A., married 
J. Elwyn Porter of Spartanburg, Agnes N., married Paul Bridges 
of Spartanburg. He died in 1921, 

John W. Chiles, the father, lives at the historic place known’ as 
Cotton Level in former days which was for a long time in the 
Perrin family. When a boy he was called out into the militia or 
State troops and proved to be a good soldier. He fs the surviving 
member of bis family and as a deacon in Horeb church, he rep- 
resents and continues the interest of bis family econnectiong in 
that enterprise. 

Thomas Chiles, a son of Reuben Chiles and brother of Eunice 
Chiles Perrin, wife of Samuel Perrin, a nephew of Juhn and Wil- 
Ham Chiles, lived South of Bradley Station and died not long 
after the war, the unhappy ending of which is said to have bur- 
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.- dened :big - last years.: 
out of heart pine which after his. death caught’ on’ flre.and, was: 
quickly devoured by the flames. ‘ Thomas - White. Chiles: married = 

Mary Hearst, daughter of Joseph and Mary. Patterson > Hearst: : ~ 
‘They owned large plantations and many stores. Twelve children 
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“He ‘lived: in. E:S  cucane weictetl ‘ucane made 


were born to them, but only six lived to maturity: Frances Jane 
Hearst, Mary, Thomas Milton, George Pressly, and John Hearst. 
Frances married Reuben Gray snd moved to Lake Charles, La. 
Jane married Gen. Patrick Bradley. Mary married Capt. Robert 
W. Lites. Jane’s father gave her a plantation upon which the 
little town of Bradley, on the C. & W. C. Railroad was built, and 
he gave Mary a plantation on a part of which the town of Troy 
was built. Thomas Milton Chiles, a medical student im 1861, enllat- 
ed and was killed in battle. George was a senior at Erskine Col- 
lege, but. he too joined the army and remained until a severe 
wound incapacitated him from further activity, and the wound 
and exposure were the indirect.causes of his death several yearg 
jater. George lived at the old home, and survived his mother a 


short while. 


As a recreation, he used ‘to interest himself and the youths 
many miles around by fox hunting. These were often caught five 
miles from where they were started. 

John Hearst Chiles was an elder in Cedar Springs Church for 
forty years.. He was a quiet, modest man, noted for his loyalty 
to bis church and friends, and his.influence was deeply felt in his 
community. He joined Orr's Regiment and McGowan's Brigade in 
April 1861 and served till the close of the war. He was severely. 
wounded at Murfreesboro and was in prison for some weeks. He 
married Josephine Cason in 1850 and they have five children to: 
uutvive them: Lizzle, Jane Hearst, John Hearst, Jr., Thomas 
Henry and Josephine. 

Lizsle married Senator G. W. Sullivan of Anderson County, and 
they have six children living. Jane, who married Prof. James 
Anderson of Gainesville University of Florida, Lilian, who mar- 
cried Dr. _Wade. Sherard of Anderson, Washington Hearst, J. Edgar, 


Geo. W. “Ire. and Joseph. Hewlett, their. eldest son, was drowned | 


in the flood of 1931 near Houston, Texas. Jane Chiles married John 
B. Bonner, aon of Rev. J ‘t., Bonner, D. D., founder and President of 
the Woman's College A Das West till hia death. Josephine, who 
married Francis Pelzér of Pelzer, 8. C., was thelr only child. 

John Hearst, Jr./ married Cleora Thomson, daughter of Judge 
Thomas P. Thomsgén, of Abbeville, S. C. They have one son, Jobn 
H., the ard. Thomas married Agnes Ligon, Their children, Thom- 
as, Josephine and Jane Bonner, are all married. 
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Josephine Chileg married Willlam Goodwyn Calhoun, grandson’ot | 


Dr. Ephraim Calhoun of Greenwood, Their children are Elizabeth, 
Augusta, John Chiles, Josephine and William, Jr. Elizabeth mar- 
ried Benj. I. Kilgo, son of Rev. Dr. J. W. Kilgo, and nephew of 
Bishop ‘John Kilgo. Augusta married Malcolm Crom of Den- 
mark, S. C., John Chiles Calhoun married Margaret Dial, daugh- 
ter of Dr. W. H. Dial of Laurens, S. GC. 


In the settlement of the estate of Thomas W. Chiles, the good 


sense of the heirs became conspicuous. There arose an honest 
difference of opinion ag to how the slaves, now free, which had 
been given the older children should be rated in the post war 


times. Instead of appealing to the courts for a decision, they: ~ 


agreed to leave it to arbitration and accordingly chose a com- 
miitee of neighbors to decide for them. The decision of that 
committee, when all the facts were carefully considered pleased 
neither party, but they acquiesced and accepted it as final. The 
ehairman of that committee commenting on it afterwards said, if 


it had pleased either one of the parties, the justice of the decision -- 


might have been doubted. 
Coleman, George and Margaret H. (Edwards), lived near Jack 
Cheatham’s in Edgefield. Their children were ten in number. 


Thomas Edwards who married Catherene L. Adams, Jan 17, 1839 - 


and lost their two sons in their infancy. James Madison married 
Rebecca Bolo. Both of these died in the last months of 1893. The 
other children were Nancy, Mary Rebecca, Margaret Ann, Silas 
Davis, Albert Allen, Robert Amos and William Lewis. The first 
born, Jane EB. Coleman married William Chiles, lived and dies 
near Chiles Cross Roads. Thomas Coleman lived near Tolbert’s 
Mil. His children were Emeline, John and Maggie. 

Conn, George, in 1790, was a neighbor of William Pressly and 
John Hearst and he is therefore supposed to be the emigrant an- 
cestor of the Conns who lived west of Troy. Tle had nine in hie 


family and one slave. The a was sald to have been an Irwin, yet level with the surface and by fig bushes still growing which - = 


After the death of Mary Irwin Cook. Sallie Conn Finlay cared for 


the orphan, Sophronie Cook, ie married at maturily, Jack Thorns 
ton. This tradition was received from Irish Town from 1 credible 
“and veracious persons, among whose papers is a satisfied pote 
for money lent by said Sophronia Cook; and by whom the state 
ment is made, well within the memory of the living, that one of 
Sophronia’s brothers in gratitude for Sallie Findley’s kindness to 
his mother and little sister, frequently shared with her.in her old 
age the contents of his purse. She lived to be over 90 years of 
age. 

Cook, Billy a school teacher, had a brother, Robia Cook, a trad- 
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: ' floreb, now in the Dr. Neel’s. place. He proved to be industrious ~ . 














7, 5h ek 

e * Binly'a “wife's maiden: sisters ‘and a: ‘bachelor! brother, all died 
very near together in time.. They had on’ ‘hand “quantities” of ‘gold 
‘to which his wife and one child fell heir.” Public’ suspicion was so * 
fwarmly aroused that Billy moved to Georgia after selling hia place ~ 
Ito Adam Wideman’'s wife, Eliza Renwick from Newberry, Billy Cook, 
after going to Georgia, mined by hand and pan from his mountain 
‘property and hid the fruitg of his labor so well that it wag never 
Hound. This Robinson-Cook old home place is now Rev. R. F. 
Bradley” s home farm, They were not related to 2 ENE Cook's fam- 
fly. 

These Cooks with whom the Spences intermarried were Scotch 
and came over later’to America. Billy Cook was a Surveyor, teach- 
fer and Silversmith. Robert Cook was good natured, musical but ™ 









. tal energetic. Robin and Billy married Rebinson sisters, Annie 


fm Hezekiah, Billy's family moved to Aiken. John, Billy, Peggy, 
and Jane married in Irish Town. Robin's family moved to Ander- 
son: county, Enoch, Jobn and Betay who marriad John Bowie, 
remained in Abbeville. 

Cook, Henry, appeared in Edgefield near Hard Labor Creek, 
where he bought 288 acres of land adjoining Abner Perrin. The 
rtradition is that when s young man, walking along a river im Ger- 7 
| many about 1775 In the night, he wag set upon by officers, sand-. 
‘bagged. manacled and gagged and carried to England to serve in 
the war against America. From that time to his appearance on 
the Hard Labor, several contradictory accounts are current but 
the truth can not be satisfactorily sifted from them. He was al- 
bready married when he purchased land and later settled near 







on the farm and as a tanner. Ifis neighbors were Mra. Eves with . x 
Fwhom he bought a tract of land, Andrew McCormack and a Dun- “Ss 


[on thrifty, adding to his real estate, by the products of bis toll * . | § 
‘lap. The place of his abode is still pointed out, by the cellar pot .- ~--  \ 






‘are thought to have ‘lived in a part of two centuries and all of 
f.tbe 19th. As little can be said of Henry Cook after 1800 as of his. 

previous life. The records in Abbeville were burnt and whither 
jhe went with his large family is unknown. 







_} Philip Cook was the only one who remained in the nelghbor- 


H hood. He married, about 1810, a Scotch Irish girl who partook of 
her race's industry and habits of economy. After she was the 
eee of Frank, Frederick, Samuel, John, William, Joseph, Henry, 1 
f Jacob and Sopbontia, she fell sick and after lingering till she felt 
F-the dews of evening falling upon her, she called Fred to her bed- 
side and committed her little Infant girl to him when be had a 
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—_—— His father Philip married Peggy Rush and one son Absalam 


home of his own. He soon saw her laid away in the pines néar 
by, with a rude stone marking her resting place, which for nearly 
100 years has been a well kept yard. ; 

Fred missed his mother and his less appreciative father soon / 
found him missing at the table and in the field. He ran off to | 
his aunt Becky Boggs where her kindness and piety made a last- i 
ing impression upon him. 2 pul. 


wes born before they started on the tedious wagon road to Mis- } 
sissippl. She died om the road and he also in 1844, —™ 6 | 


> 


+ 


Francis Cook, the oldest of Philip Cook's boys died in Mississippi, 
young and single, and left $1,000 to each of his brothers and sister. 

Frederick Cook, the second son, remained at home and pyr- ; 
chased # part of his father’s land. He was a man of strong will 1, 
power. On one Christmas day, he raised a glass among hig asso- t 
ciates and said, ‘Gentlemen, this is my last,’ an incident that had | 
to be narrated late In life by his brother, John. In 1832, Fred Cook 
married Sarah Cox and by that marriage their children had flow- 
ing in their velns German, Scotch Irish and if names can be de- 
pended on, English and Welsh blood. They lived on his ancestral }' 
acreg and in the house built by Philip Cook moved easterly. He : 
wag just above age and remained at home in the war, farmed 
and paid his heavy Confederate taxes In beeves and money. 

Mr. Cook was a farmer who also kept a blacksmith and wood- 
work shop and a tannery for home consumption. He did not sur- 
pasa on bis thin land the yield of corn or cotton produced by some | 
of his neighbors; but in a series of good and bad years, he per- 
haps was equal to any in the amounts grown. Twiee in 20. years jf 
he had to bring a part of s wagon load of corn from Augusta, but 
never a pound of flour or bacon. The best tribute paid him as a ¢ 
farmer was by several widows who applied for a place among his |’ 
hands tn order that their lads might learn by practice. In one 
thing he was unique among his good neighbors. The watermelon a 
patch upon which over half the work wag done when the seed {7 
which he always selected, was planted. They were not for sale, 
but for the unalloyed enjoyment in summer of his family, friends, 
acqualntances, slaves, horses, pigs and chickens. Melons of bath 
varieties are still comparatively neglected in the homes where ie 
there ia great abundance of arable land. The children of the | 
family were Mary, Jane, Fannie, Ann who married Robert Bryson. 








Frank, Agdes who died in young womanhood, Isabel, Harvey and | 
Eliza. - ! 
The oldest son, Francis Irwin was a stout, industrious lad, until, 
he bad a tussle of ten weeks with typhoid fever, but he = 
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MRS. SARAIL COOK 
(Sketehed in 1896 on her 86th birthday by Lilian A, Cook, 
grand-daughter 
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' covery - doubtless shortened ‘his. “anys, Festi 
\v * He married Mollie “Robertgon.:and- ‘moved: 
.. There he spent a quiet: Aife, . ‘being nuefalee 
church. ~ Perceiving on ‘one’ ccoaalon the” threatening! 
the heavens, he gathered his-family, Anto the cellar; -and in} as 
seconds they were looking up into the® “alr, : the: hause: *gone,: 7 tree 308 
uprooted and-fences around the crop carried-off.-: ‘His children, gr 
Fred. who married Mollie McBeth,> Minnig: : Cook:; Waldrup,’ ‘Salli 
_ Cook Waldrup, Harvey who: married ‘Ida: Medlin,’ Frank« D., ow 
‘married Alice Belton, Mary Agnes Cook. Morgan, Fannie 10 Cook ‘Bhge= Pe 
maker and Carrie Cook Scanl He B ‘8 children ren and: there’ are 
now 40 grand “children... 2 Teaco Te 
Harvey oliver Cook was the'.second?son r 
‘nella Agnes Carpinter ‘Thetr; Fobidrentare.yatss. “Fred. Bi 
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Birmingbam,: “Ala., ‘tact Bu! “nengamin San; extensive 1 
dairyman near Marion, S.-C. . William Harvey, Edwin, whe’ Marr, 
Nellie Batton and lives in Florida, and J Macy, Oouay'e a A i 
Norwood National Bank.'2") Ae as EM é 
William Harvey Wag a ‘soldier. Ap. .the late. war “anid was’ rounded ¢ 
at Mont Faucon in France by the ‘bursting of a shell.>: Ho wag in 
_, conscious 48 hours. When he came to himself. he saw. near2him 
the kind and. skillful doctor “who “had: “already’ ‘done: his + t best ifors: 
the fractured skull and brought ing been tele ead sent: tale, a 
slowly toward recovery. 0° "'d Tae . 
Samuel Boggs Cook, the third. third. “308, of ‘Philip at ‘Cook, ived “on thas 
new .cut mat road, just, soath af of the. Hearst , place. * 1 He “marti a “Blige © 
Harland. : He' was. & “good farmer,’ ‘good: ‘neighbor, public’ ‘apirited 
‘and dlaposed to ‘travel.’: ap was aon the: g bles road ‘and was. hosp 3 
“stranger. va 
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ember of. the | tett ‘though &, “natural. “theologian. "His" faults,.” 

if he bad any, were peculiar. be. pis day and pot of, if ee Resmi a 

others. © t+. ke oor pen ae he van 
Hig children ¥ were Philip, who want through the’ war, fought ‘n , 

many .of the great battles and came ‘out unwounded to grow ‘old’ ‘in 

the walks .of life. -He married Emily Kemp and after a few ‘years, 

he left his farm on Rocky, Creek and moved to Edgefield, "Galligon, / 


P. O., where he reared 3 boya and 3 eirla. ‘the other children, ate 
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Sarah Bltzabeth married Will Ruad eho “died ‘1909 "Ser seco 
husband. was W. M. Imboden, Alto, Texas, *who’ died !in’ 1922, 5 
Thomas White who married Maud Boswell and died ‘in February *: 
1923 leaving a wife and six children. Frank'Harrison: who mar~~ 
ried Blanche Clardy and has three sons. William Benjamin who 
married Sue BE. Blake and has three children. He fs a Lt. Comman- 
der in U. S. Navy. Joseph Richardson who married Edith Gable. 
and has one son. . ies . 
Perrin Chiles married Annie Howe of Princeton, N. J.,-and has 
one daughter. He was with the 105th Hngineers 30th Division in 
the World War and was cited for bravery amd rose to the rank 
of Lt. Col. Capt. Wade E. Cothran, the father of this family, was 
a.man of mark. While at the place of his birth, he waa one of 
the pillars at Horeb. He was erect in, his carriage, dignified yet’ 
simple and approachable, a good citizen, a faithful servant of the ~~ 
people when in office, an honored son of old Abbeville and one of 
the finest of its many fine characters. : 
After the death of his first wife, John Cothram married Elizabeth 
Lee Perrin and they had two children: Elizabeth Perrin, and 
Eunice who died young, Elizabeth Perrin married Col. F. B. Har- - 
rison of Anderson and has ome son, Wade C., who married Dolly - 
Hughey and lives in the old Cothran home and has five boys. Mrs. 
Harrison also abides at the home of her ancestors and is worthily - 
wearing the honors which came from them, 
Cothranu, Wade S., another som of Samuel and Mary Cothran, 
married Elizabeth Sproull, the daughter of Rebekka Caldwell, a 
first cousin of John C. Calhoun. She was reared a few miles north 
of Winterseat. 
Mr. Cothran was an enterprising citizen. : 
In 1831, he purchased 1000 acres from Lewellen and Eliza Oliver, 
on the east side of Hard Labor, except 35 acres. -In 1833 he bought. - 
396 acres from John F. Pelot. A year later he sold 950 acres to. 
Lewis S. Simmons, adjo{ning Joseph Hearst and others. This had. 
heen laid out for Zwilling, Oliver and Pelot for 1060 acres, but it’ ! 
had clipped some land that belonged to Mantz. It was increased - 
by 10 1-2 acres known as the summer houseplace. In the follow-. | i 
ing year he bought the Mantz place from the heirs, Philip, William, ° 
Christopher and Andrew Mantz. At the sale Nov. 2, 1820, for the 
partition of Lewis Simmon's estate, Mr. Cothran bought the Win- 
terseat tract of 885 acres which lay between him and the bridge 
for $4,646.26, the highest bid, or $5.25 per acre. The neighbors 
who bounded his Jands were John Holloway, J. F. Pelot, Stephen 
Mantz, Feter Rampey, Nicholas Rampey, Joseph Hearst, John Tim- 
merman, Shibley. The persons adjoining the last purchase were 


maf’ te, John Henry who went to Mississipp! and died when 
still young, Joseph’w., who w 8 good _soldier and went to Louis- 
jana after the war, Martha , Bliza Caroline, who married Wes- 
ley Johnson and hag one son, phen A, Laura Jane, and Ada 
who married Mr. Woodward. Francis A., lives at Troy. He mar- 
- ried Martha Lyon, and their children were Samuel B,, Bessie, 
Ethel, Frank and Margaret. His second marriage was with Jennie 
c Virginia Caldwell, 

iN The other sons of Philip and Mary Cook who went west and 
reared large families were John, Henry, Joseph, William and 
am Jacob Cook. Their one sister Sophronia Cx Cook Thornton remained 
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j with her brother till she married and went to Mississippi. She 
( tue vu! died on Christmas day of 1896, baving been thrown from her 
ay os b puaeen buggy by a horse frightened by a bicycle. Her children are Mrs. 
' i ve fd Mary Heidleberg, Fred, Henry, John, George, Mrs. Ann Falls, Louis, 
‘ oe eee 4) Mrs. Emma Parker, and Mrs. Lula Cook. 

trey ‘Cothran, Samuel and his wife, Mary Richardson, moved to the 
) " Phoenix neighborhood early in the 19th century. They had four 
| children: John, Dempsey, Charlotte and Wade &. 
| 
} 





John Cothran married Elephare Rushton and moved to the Ab- 
beville side of Hard Labor and lived the remainder of his life at 
the Cothran Home, He wag a farmer and merchant, keeping open 
more than one store. As a man of excellent character and busi- 
ness ability, he accumulated a good property and acted the good 
| citizen. He was a member of Horeb and rejoiced in 1857 when the 
movement began there to, erect a Southern Baptist Seminary to 
i elevate the standard of the rank and file of Baptist ministers. The 
ye UE? announcement of his death was startling as he was to youthful 

! eyes the picture of a strong man good fur many years, His daugh- 

: i| ter Mary married Dr. Stephens and moved-to Texas. Samuel was 
I Ij killed in the war and Wade BE; the youngest, graduated at tbe 
i Citadel and, began the atudy of medicine in Philadelphia where he 
| Pex tehy left off his studies to become a volunteer. He was elected Lieu- 
| | tenant and when Capt. Hearst retired hé became Captain of Co. C. 
. 7th 8. C. V. He was twice severely wounded and put ont of ser- 
\ ; vice at Harpers Ferry. He married Sarah Chiles and thelr chil- 
7 dren were: John Chiles who married H. Clarkie Cothran. He 
; died in 1908, leaving a wife and five children, Elizabeth Perrin, 
{ iT 7 who married Dr. W. L. Hood and has a son and a daughter, Annis 
' ‘ Lee, who married W. L. Durst, who died in 1901, Wade Rushton, 
“ who married Jane W. Harrison of Millway. He died in 1919, leaving 
a wife and 6 children, Samuel Connor who married Ivy Steifle and 
died in 1900. He lived at the old home pear Hard Labor and left 
a wife and two sons. 
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Thomas Hibler, A. T. Traylor and Pelot. From this time till'184T, 
Mr. Cothran: was: perhaps busy’ with’ w store, post office for all that 
section and an Inn which was indispensable in those days. On the 
18th of March of that year he sold out 1186 acres, including Winter- 
seat to John Gaskin, who died not long after and Winterseat pass- 
ed into the hands of John L. Harmon, a part of the tract toward the 
north going to Dr. John O. McKellar. Mr. Cothran moved to Athens 
Georgia, where he found a wider field for his talent in banking and 
in supervising a railroad. - : 

James Sproull Cothran, son of Wade 8, and Elizabeth Cothran 
was born August 8, 1830 ana graduated at the Georgia University 
in 1852, then studied law under T. €. Perrin and married his 
daughter Emma C. In July 1861, he was elected orderly sergeant 
of Co. B, Orr's Rifles. He became Captain during the conflict 
and‘received a wound in the second battle of Manassas in 1862 
and also other slight oneg before his surrender at Appomattox. He 
watched with much concern the people in charge of the State in 
Reconstruction times and used all the force of his example and 
telling oratory to make Hampton’s campaign in 1876 a success, 
He served as Solicitor of the 8th Judicial Circuit, was appointed 
Judge to fill a vacancy and reelected in 1881 and 1885 and vacated 
that office in 1886 when elected to Congress. In 1890, he resigned 
lo be¢ome Division Counsel for the Richmond and Danville Ratiroad, 
aod was found discharging the duties of that office when death 
overtook him, Dec. 5, 1899. He was a man of more than ordinary 
abllity, a forceful speaker, a jurist of high order and standing and 
of the first rank as a citizen. He was born at Winterseat and 
moved outside of the Hard Labor section and reared a family at 
Abbeville village. , 

One of hig sons, Thomas Perrin Cothran, now living in Green- 
ville, though born elsewhere belongs in an important way to the 
land of his forefathers. He wag born October 24, 1857, finished his 
education at Virginia University and began to practice law In 1878. 
He became assistant counsel of the Itichmond and Danville R. R., 
and succeeded his father as Division Counsel. Mr. Cothran served 
hig county for many years as a legislator and as the presiding of- 
filcer of the House, from which position he waa transferred by the 
votes of his colleagues to the Supreme Bench, where he is now 
devoting himself to the service of the State. 

Creswell, Joseph, John, who died en route and was buried in 
Charleston, George and Rebecta, came as emigrants from Ire- 
land te the section west of Troy, known as Irish Town. Their 
name passed through several stages of spelling: Carswell, 
Crawawell. Christwell, Craswell, Criswell, Creswell. George died 
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Th Fay ag Mee ara: 
™ John: married ‘Jane McFarland and 





= 


idied*childiess’ and: his 





‘widow married Patrick. Bradley.":Rebecca’ Carswell married -Thom-sos 


as McCombs who died before the first’ census ‘and/ left! 4 children. 
His son became a physician and married Annie Taggart and-went * 
to Florida. Joseph Creswell married Jennie Patterson and had in 


his family 3 males and 6 females at the first census.: Their chil- 


dren were Thomas, Joseph, Jr., John, Anne, Jean, Mattie, Jennie and 
Rebecca. | * es 2 ae 
Joseph Creswell, Sr., married Jane Finley. Their offspring- were 
Thomas who married Mrs. Margaret Weed Young, John who mar-| 
rled Anna Spence, Jennie who remained unmarried, Her horse, in 


crossing over the Long Cane bridge, backed and she fell] in a trea 


top. Though she lived to a good old age, death resulted from thig 
fall. She was one of those flowers which exhale their.fragrance 
best when bruised. Robert married Mary Boggs, Mattie married 
James Crawford. Thomas, son of Joseph Creswell and Jennie Pat. 
terson, died unmarried. John married Peggy Finley, sister: of 
Jane. They had eight children: James who married. a -Miss 
Cain and went to Mississippi, Jennie whe married George 
-Young. John, who died young and single. Thomas who.mar- | 
ried Sallie Young. Jean, the fourth child of Joe Creswell and Jennie 
Patterson, married James McCormick, a cousin, and moved.to BRogr- 
bon County, Kentucky. ae ae . ‘ ~ « 
Sallie Annie, who lived single and Peggy. who married Joseph Mc- 
Bride. Joseph Creswell McBride, Peggy's son, is single. -Lauramie 
married Sam Leard and had 9 children. . 3 Bee er 
Annie, daughter of Joseph Creswell and Jennie Patterson married 
James McBride and they had four children. Jennie married Joseph, 
her cousin, and had no children. Joe’s childran were John, Anne, 
Thomas and: Mary. : Tom's-were Margaret and Jane. t The latter 


-married Thomas Creswell. - Mattie,.daughter.of Joseph Creswell 


and Jennie Patterson, married Matthew Brown. To them were born 
twins, Jim and Rosa. Rose married Ed. Reagan. and Jim married 
a Miss Stewart and moved to Indlana, _ , Ds 

Mattie died following birth of 3rd child. Andy, who married 
Sallie Young. Jennie, the 6th child remained single and reached 
a ripe age. , 

Rebecca was the 7th and youngest of the family of Joseph Cres- 
well. She married a Patterson and moved to Ohfo.- Robert and 
Jennie were born before their mother was gored to death by a cow. 

Joseph Creswell took an active part in a whig-tory skirmish: at 
Chile's Cross Roads. It Is said that “Bloody Bili Cunolngham came 
to Joseph's home to kill him, but finding him sitting out near the 
front gate under an oak tree with his Bible, he relented and spared 
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his Ife. Another tory, laid. wait for him out near: ‘hts hog pen but * @ 


he fell asleep and was atill wrapped in slumber when a cob thrown 
at him struck his face and caused the would-be assassin to beat 
a hasty retreat. On another occasion a tory grappled with him 
in his yard, but he slipped the grip leaving the tory holding only 
his hair ribbon. Joseph’s large estate had diminished to 100 acres 
and 8 slaves which fell to Jennie and Thomas. The only land adjoin- 
ing Joseph's land was that of James McFerrin on the north and he 
sold it to George Creswell who dying willed it to Thomas Creswell 
in 1812. Another part of Joseph Creswell’s land was granted to a 
Watson in 1774. The 100 acres left by Joseph Creswell is gtill 
in the family and no mortgage has ever had its death grip on it. 


The Davis family came from Wales about 1700 A. D. and settled 
in the well known Welsh Tract of Delaware, purchased from Wil- 
liam Penn. His fellow Welshman who came to South Carolina 
went up the Pee Dee and occupied the Welsh tract, but the Davis 
‘family drifted from Virginia to the Long Canes. In 1764, James 
Davis, as related elsewhere sold his 250 acrea to be incorporated 
by Patrick Calhoun into the Huguenot Colony under Rev. Gibert. 
Augustus, a son of either James or Patrick Davis, married Nancy, 
-daughter of William Vickery of Gastonia, N. C., who in 1779 set- 
tled on Long Cane, bringings with them 4 slaves, one of whome wags 
shot by Tories. Their children were Fleming, John, William, 
Frances and Ruth. Fleming and John were in the U. gS. Infantry 
in the war of 1812. John died single. William left a large family. 
Frances married Shederick Lively and Ruth married Andrew 
Ross: ‘These sisters moved: to Illinois and had in thelr familles 
7 and 4 children respectively. Fleming, a Cooper and later a 
Miller, remained and married Nancy Tittle, daughter of Rosa Mc- 
Farland and John Anthony Tittle. She was a model housekeeper 
and gave rise to a family observation “as immaculately clean as 
Aunt Naney.” Their children were William, George Austin, James, 
Peggy and Mary. Wiliiam married Mattie Robinson, daughter of 
Billy Robinson and Elizabeth Ann Boggs. This childless couple own- 
ed the farm adjoining the Lindsay and Billy Bradley places. William 
was afflicted with blindness, due to cataracts, a great trial and 
handicap, relieved in part by the sedulous attention paid him by a 
Lethe orphanage child, Miss Mary Porterfield. He died January 6, 
1883, in his 79th year and wags buried in the ampbell grave yard. His 
sister, Peggy, remained single, and Mary, the youngest in the familly 
married Daniel Carroll. 

James, the third son of Fleming and Nancy Davis, became a 
soldier in Co. E, Palmetto Regiment and was in the thick of the 
fight at Chapuetepec (Garita-De-Belin,) .Vera Cruz, Cherubusco 
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. mustered out July 3, 1848 at Mobile.3f Ha: was, -broken’ in: “health® and} 









at 
‘and ‘entered the city’ Tot Mexico’ Sept.714,  yeeTPand 





in a few months after his return died in. “bis” 28th’ year. “The® “medal 
which recognized his services in the war’came. “after bis death.” He ¢ 


was a young man, handsome in-appearance with a pleasing ‘address.’ oir 


He was buried at the old Davia cemetery on present Will Wideman 
place adjoining the old Link place beside his father and mother. 
James C. Davis, his cousin, was left behind, interred at a 
Mexico, 


George Austin, the second son of Fleming and Nancy Davig mar- 


| ried Jané Morrow Robinson, widow of Harvey Robinson, daughter 


of Alexander Foster and Jane Crawford, the granddaughter of 
James Couples Foster and Jane, who was the daughter of Samuel ; 
Morrow. ‘To them were born 5 children: .Martha A., Mary Kather- 

ine, James Clarke, John Boumer and Andrew Jefferson. 


George Austin Davis, the father of these children, was a son of 
a poor plomeer and reared in the school of adversity which devel- 
oped those sturdy qualities which endeared him to his descendants 
and evoked their reverence because of hig extraordinary capacity 
for work and a keen sense of honor in hia associations with his 
fellow men. William Robinson, a son by his wife’s first husband, 
said in the evening of a long life, “My own father could-not have 
been a better father to us all.” He was a good farmer anda good 


, mechanic, as was evident from the order found in his house and 


premises. He established for his family a comfortable home, 
above the average country home in his day, and surrounded it 
with the conveniences and comfort of the thrifty. farmers of that 
period, i , 

He died at the age of 43, when his financlal support was “most 
needed by a family of & small children, the oldest boy: only nine 
years old and the next one an invalid. His wife, however, backed 
by her Scotch-Irish thrift and indomitable apirit, picked up the 
double threads of duty and with the aid of her young son and 
a single slave coupled with others hired yearly from nelghbors, 
ahe carried om the fight for her family. Though frail in body, 
she reared well her children, looked carefully after her house- 
tiold, managed her farm and contributed her portion to government 
war levies, not receiving ald as many did, when their husbands 
were in the army. She was as immaculate in person as she was 
gentle im manners, a staunch upholder and representative of the 
old unbroken Iine of Scotch-Irish Convenanters. She wag. buried 
at Troy. . 

Martha A. Davis, the elder daughter of George A. and Jane Davis 
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‘married’ Andrew Boyd and moved to ‘Texas, where she left tbive 


ehidren, Jane, Edgar and James. 


"Mary “Katherine, the younger éauxiter, of ‘George Austin ‘and 
Jane Davis married John Harviey. One child, Lizzie wag the {s- 
sue of this marriage. She married George Long and moved to 
Greenville. Katherine, the mother, was an invalid the last 15 years 
of her life and was buried beside her mother at Troy, when the 
end came. 

John Bonner, the second son of George A. and Jane Davis, was an 
invalid after a serlous illness left him with a curved spine. At the 
age of 28 hia sufferings came to an end and his last resting place 
was at Long Cane. 

Andrew Jefferson, third son, married Janfe McCaslan, daughter 
of Mollie Martin and George B. McCaslan. They had five children: 
Millwee who married James C. Hemphill, George H. who married 
Julia Jay, Addie Bell, who married Francis Chesnutt, and May, a 
college girl. . 

James Clarke Davis, the didest son of George A, and Jane M. 
Davis, married Eliza M. Cook,youngest child of Frederick and 
Sarah Cox Cook. To them were born 9 children: Lolé, Charlie 
who died at the age of 21, May, Nofa, Emmett, and the twins, Rupert 
and Raymond, all of whom were given literary advantages. Lois 
married John M. Cuddy. Davis Cuddy, their son, is the only grand- 
child in the family. 

Raymond graduated from the medical department of Emory Uni- 
versity in the class of 1916. Then he went to New York where 
he did special hospital and bacteriological work. While there he 
volunteered for immediate service in the World War. He was 
placed ag a ist Lieutenant In the Medical Department of the 28th 
Welsh Division, British Expeditionary Force near Ypres, but was 
transferred to the American forces when they came over, Raymond 
died of Bronchial Pneumonia following influenza at Neufchateau, 
France, Sept. 19, 1918. He was later brought home and sleeps In 
the family plot at Troy, S. C., by the side of his brothers, Charlie 
and Bruce, and one day old sister. Thug ended at age of 26, a life of 
much promise, a life with a genius for good fellowship with people 
of every age and class and with an equipment of a thorough pro- 
fessional grounding. He was gentle, modest, a wellbeloved boy, a 
Mason, a Christian of the Presbyterian faith. He was among the first 
sons of Greenwood County to volunteer and the first white son to 
make the supreme sacrifice. 

Dendy, James N., married Fannle Lites. Their children are T, 
U., Allyce, Isabel, who married W. W. Hackett, Robert, who mar- 
ried Miss Sullivan and Ellen who married Erskine Betts. Mr. 
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Last SaLute, Lr. R. N. Davis, M. D, 
Neufehateau, France. 








| ‘and & 5 faithful “ehureh ‘officer,’ aprcedsing meen aioe 
J fn. his nature but,‘ ‘valuing: truth‘in, the! inward:parts giieE aaa ates 
“Dern, William B., of Edgefield,” was’ in -hig’ Yearly! years’ what’ iz ; 
‘called a lucky man. Besides having the ‘excellent characteristics ¢#..-°% 
of-his race for farming,:in which he was.quitetguccessful,- he’ dis- 
| covered and worked the mine which still: bears/hiainame, sald‘to 
; have suppassed California mines in richness,* He‘was ‘also a rep- 
B resentative of the people and a benefactor in the bridges: he built 
| and covered like a house. <As to his wealth, besideg ‘these public 
} mills and bridges, he had large plantations," many:‘slaves, ‘with 
4 many- horses and- cattle. He descended” from* the ‘Londonderry 
‘emigrants, became a Baptist, married late im‘ life’ and came’ out 
of the war badly battered financially, slaves emancipated, farming 
@ Operations demoralized and gold veins’ exhausted. * He wag’ past*’ 
@ the time of life -when misfortune arouses” latent’ energies and 
§. calamities spur to greater efforts im order to rebuild isrtanes.9 ‘He: 
‘ now rests in the grave yard at Bethany Chareh, #7 ae “Ss 
§. ‘Dowtin, David W., the’son of T. P, Dowtin’ and‘ “amelia Bar-_ “ty 
— rett, was born May 3, 1844.’ He was the grandson of John Dowtin,-" 
ia . born Dec. 4, 1760 and his wife, Mildred Williams.’ He had-18 half” 
@ brothers and sisters but no brother or sister. ‘He married’ Dec. 6,’°° 
-@ 1866 Sallie Watson and soon after purchased the Sibert place on‘ ‘ 
| Hard Labor and there he lived and died.. He was a good soldier’ 
‘in Co. C. 7th S. C. V. known ‘for his excellent memory, which in 
|, the army where no authorities could be consulted soom became ac-':~| 
@' cepted as final. His children were Thomas A. who. married Janie ©: 
| Robinson, William who married Mollie Mathis, Margaret Lilian, nic 
A’ James A., died young, Mary who merried William’ L. Burnside.’ a 
dati Bunyan, single, Kennedy who married Nellie Coleman, David = ers 
' i w., single, Robert Lee who marrted Clifford G, Chiles, and Paul’ 
' Jones who married Rebecca Coleman, +" 1% ee 
Mr, Dowtin’s land papers reveal some interesting facts, viz: __ 
That Harmon Gable who once lived east of Fred Cook’s had bought Me ; ; 
ao part of Phillip Cook’s land in 1834 and that George Sibert at a te o3 
later time bought out John Gable’s place with hia home and tan. 
yard on Hard Labor. Later Harmon Gable who had moved to 
the Gable place, bought 110 acres from Thomas J. Lyon, which ~ 
had been alloted to a Lasseter, This was tounded by “Wm. Sulll-, 
van, Harmon Gable, Clark, T. J. Lyon, James Morris and J. W.: 
Hearst. Thia land had fallen to Faithy Lasseter by lot. She was - 
an heir of Isaac saggete who Dred a shart distance soul weet 


of the Hearst place. 
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for many years. - 

The Drennans came to this section before the war. 
married Mary Devlin and his brother, James Drennan, married 
Peggy Ann Devlin, born in 1796. 


bertson. Harvey now 88 years of age, and single. 
who married Fannie Kennedy and Mary who married John Brad- 
ley. 

The Edwards family. The old home was about one-half mile from 
Horeb Church, and the family has been strictly agriculturalists and 


people. 


ancestors. David, their son and Sarah his wife were born in 1788. 
They bad six children: Rebecca, born 1812, married a Campbell 
and moved away, James married a Selby. Mary Ann married Sim- 
eon Ricard, Thomas Jefferson, who died in 1892, James born in 
1831 died in the war. David, Susanna B. who married a Puckett. 
She was born Jan 12, 1829 and Barbary Edwards, in the household, 
was born in 1790. Thomas Jefferson Edwards married Mary 
Catherine Keller and reared eight children: Sallle, who married 
Jim Langley, (Mary Jane, Rebecca Eliza, Laura), Goodman who 
married Mattie Langley, David who married Ivy Langly, Thomas, 
single, and John, wh omarried Bessie Langly. 

The Fraziers of Abbeville County. Five Frazer brothers were 
banished from Scotland about 1740-45 for resistance to the rule 
in Scotland of the English Royal House of Stuart. They sailed 
from Glasgow, landed in Virginia and settled near Richmond. They 
were members of the Fraser Clan of the Highlands about Inverness 
and were descendants of the voble house of Lovat. Simon, Lord 
Lovat, was the last Scottish nobleman beheaded during the war 
against the Stuarts. John Fraser, one of the flve brothers, mar- 
ried a Miss Riddle of Virginia and removed to Edgefield County, 
3. C., and located on Old Beaver Dam Creek, Two sons, James 
and Benjamin, and three daughters, Rosa, Mary and Margaret were 
born of this marriages. James Fraser, (the spelling of the name 
was changed to Frazier because of the Z sound of the S) removed 
from Edgefield County to Cedar Springs in Abbeville County about 
1784, bought lands still embraced in the Frazier-Pressly Estate at 
Cedar Springs) and married Charity Wright Cotton of Charleston, 
who according to tradition was born in the Old Star Fort at Ninety 
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| W Six, S. C., during the Revolutionary War, while it was held by the 
| |; a English. Her mother was Blizabeth Wright of Beech Island in 
tthe 
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Robinson to the public road, for Samuel B. Cook whe lived in it | 
Robert: | 
James’ children were Fannie & 


who married Shadrack Burnett and Robert who married Dr. Cul- 4 
Dr. Hotace_B 


are described by a friend as good hearted live-at-home type of i 


James Edwards and his wife Catherine were the 18th Century § 





‘Charity! Cotton? had: 


-then: Edgefield ° District, } “Cou eS s 
two brothers, Diomede .and Dionysius. She? refugeed = from Beech 





James Frazier and Elizabeth Cotton had two.sons, James Wright 


Sh ocas 


rat 
ialand.to the Old. Star Fort to’ escape’ massacre:by the Indians. Sak: 





and Benjamin and one daughter, Lucretia, who becamé the wife 


of Doctor Devlin of the Cedar Springs community and: died without 
children. - ’ . * 
James Wright Frazier married Elizabeth Louisa White, daughter 
of Thomas: W. and Concord Brown White of Ruckersville, Elbert 
County, Georgia. Three daughters were born of thig marriage, 


Tallulah Haseltine, Sarah Concord and Antlonette. Tallulah was- 


born at Ruckersville on December 22, 1833, while her mother was 


spending awhile with her parents. Tallulah became the wife of 


woe 


Dr. Joseph Lowry Pressly of Abbeville County, October 4, 1862 
and was the mother of eleven children, whose names appear in 
sketch of Pressly family. Sarah Concord wag married to Captain 
David Terrell Oliver of De Soto County, Miss., a gailant officer 
of the Confederate Army, who was killed at the head of his troop 
in the Battle of Franklin, Tenn. Two children were the issue of 
this marriage, James Semmes, who died unmarried several years 
ago and Terrell, who became the wife of James M. Dockery of 
Memphis, Tenn. : 

Antionette never married and died im Hernando, Miss., many 
years ago. Benjamin, the other son of James and Elizabeth Cotton 
Frazier died in early life unmarried. James Frazier died August 
30, 1842 and is buried In the old church yard at Cedar Springs. His 
tomb bears this record, “He was one of those favored few, who at 
the call of his country rallied around the banner of Liberty to 
breast the storm of Revolution and served eleven months and 
twenty days under Geni. Greene.” His wife dled August 2, 1853 
and lies buried by hls side. 

James Wright Frazier died July 7, 1876; Elizabeth, hls wife, died 
July 18, 1844 both are purted in the old Cedar Springs cemetery. 

Tallulah Frazier Pressly died April 23, 1919; and her remains 
reat in God's Acre at Cedar Springs, where about twenty-five of the 
Frazlor-Pressly families are buried. (Prepared by Charles P. 
Pressly.) 

Gable, Harmon, came from the Edgefield side of Hard Labor 
above Winterseat and lived for some years in the pines east of 
Fred Cook’s place. He was 4 soldier in the last years of the war 

>of 1812 and he came back never to change the fashion of his 
: He was an industrious peaceable man who attended to 


clothes. 
oved to the Hard Labor still 


his own affairs, and after he rem 
known as the Gable place, he made a good living out of land so 
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rocky that one of his sons of a facetious turn said it shook the toe. 
bacco out of his mouth when he was ploughing. He was twice: 


married. His children were John, Eliza who married A. D. Smitb, 
Mary who married Samuel B. Cook and reared one sop, Harmon 
Cook, Ann who married ‘Thomag Talbert and reared a large family, 
Fannie who married first Ansel Talbert and had two 8008, Ches 
and Tom, and 2nd, Walter G. Keller, and still lives at the old home. 

The other sons of Harmon Gable were Philip, James, Frank, who 
merried Zellie Ethridge and reared seven children, Ed and Laura 
who live in Texas, Ben in Oklahoma, Lila in Georgia, Lem married 
Suetta Burnett, Jack and Daisy, Joe and Henry Gable were the 
youngest, the Jatter married a Holder, Pmeline Coleman, a Roberts, 
The last two of Harmon Gable’s are still living. Henry’s home be- 
ing near Liberty Hill on Cuffee Town Creek. 


Galphin, George, was a descendant of the Revolutionary patriots. 
He was taught at the S. C. College and maintained a High Schooi 
at Liberty Hill. He married Sarah Quarles and reared four boys, 
Milledge, Richard Perrin, both of them became Baptist prearhers. 
George and Henry and two girls, Annie and Aggie. Mr. Galphip 
was an eminent scholar and an excellent teacher, who would have 
made his mark in any college. He found one of his lads one day 
in the pulpit of the church building near by, reciting or preach- 
ing, and said to him. Where did you get your liquor? The instant 
reply was, “Out of your bottle!” 

Gibson. The old Gibson place adjoined the Lindsay place about 
2 miles south of Troy. The family was from Ireland. Patrick 
Gibson married Rebecca Creswell, sister of Joe and Bud €res- 
well. Eight boys and one girl were the issue of. thia marriage: 
“Samuel and Thomas died early in Mfe. John B., Lonise Morria, 
Elias, killed in battle, Mary who married Jim Burnett whose daugb- 
ter, Suetta married Lem, the son of Frank Gable. 

Patrick and Josiah Gibson who died single and Jim who mar- 
ried Susan Etheridge. Mrs. Gibson was left a widow when her 
children were all small and her home place not paid for. With 
the spirit of a heroine she paid off all farm debts and reared her 
family unaided. Her spring was at the foot of a Jong hill some 
distance from the house. She found it safe to tie the baby. to the 
bed post during her absence, saying that it will not hurt him to 
cry awhile, but a burn would! 

Harmon, John L., lived at Winterseat from about 1862 to May 
1876. That was an important place in the history of that early: 
period. It served ag a post office, Inn, store and a place for auc- 
tioning off property. Travellers with droves of apimals—hbogs, 
horses, mules and cattle, also found accommodations there. <A 
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tornado in‘the! fifties iv i 
passed» into’ Abbeville’ District, and‘ when ‘it‘caine*headlong straigh 
te John G."'Thornton’s‘ home,’ twisting ‘off ‘giant foaks’ as *if' they 
ete’ mere ‘reeds; it turned sharply tothe’ left just’ in’ time*and, 
just as if'it intended’ to spare it. It:passed on by the old school 
house near’ the Zaner place straight to Winterseat and carried off 
the house so effectually that its pieces were not found. Fortunate- 
ly no life was ‘lost in that -terrible wild orgy of the winds. It 


passed near by a house full of school children and left them un- 


harmed in the momentary, stillness and darkness which ensued. 
Mr. Harmon lost all his children, when young but had in his family, 
W. A. Benson, a step son who had been a valiant soldier in Co. 
C, 7th S. C. Regiment. On the night of the 26th of May 1876, the 
negroes ag their custom was, came into the house and engaged in 
conversation. At a given signal, Mr. Harmon who was writing at 
the time was knocked senseless with a cudgel and the throat of Mrs. 
Harmon was cut. Robbery, it was said at the time, was the mo- 
Uve of the murder. The leader wanted money to go to a Seminary 
where he could learn to preach. : -. wu 

Mr. Orlando Sheppard of Edgefield who was present at the trial 
has furnished this account of it, when asked for information: 

“TI did not preside at the inquest om this occasion, but I acted as 
the Solicitor, representing the State. John A. Barker, a radical 
Trial Justice, held the inquest, and J. A. Richardson, radical Sher- 
iff was present. When I got to the Harmon place I found at least a 
thousand men there, and I knew that there was going to be trou- 
bie, and as a law-abiding citizen I was anxious to have everything 
done that*could be done to give the parties charged with the mur- 
der as fair a trial as possible, I therefore, advised Barker to have 
jury of Inquest organized, composed of the best men in that coun- 
try, and that all of the testimony bearing on the case should ‘ba 
taken, and he adopted my advice. There never was a better jury 
organized for the trial of any case than was done In that case, and 
our old friend, James Callison was the Foreman of this jury of 
inquest." For two days we took testimony, and at the end of the 
trial the jury fixed the crime upon the five negroes named, and 
they were at once seized by the crowd and taken off and shot -I 
did not gee the shooting, as I knew that our radical Judge Carpen- 
ter would have ‘the case investigated, and I wanted to be In a posi- 
tion to appear before tha Grand Jury of the county, which I did, 
and upon my testimony the Grand Jury returved a Bill stating that 
ir and Mrs Harmon had come to their death by the hands of par- 
ties unknown, which ended the case.” 

This tragic affair was the feather that broke the radical camel's 
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back. W. A. Benson was not present when the murder took place_~ , 


but on the day of election, he was reported ag etartin arly i 
the morning on horseback and hastening ali day lon os oo 
precinct to another in order to overthrow the nace of cans 
rule. Late at night up in Greenville, when multitudes of es ae 
and whites were anxiously waiting around the Court H 
learn how the election went, a telegram from Columbia ee o 
the gloomy time: “Edgefield reports 12,000 votes ah ‘ Ae ey 
quires whether more are needed.” ene are 
Harris, John G., born Jan. 10, 1777, married Rachel L. A 
son who wag born March 20, 1783. Efght of their 13 sinaeen 
Henry, James, Freeman, Caroline, Emily, Amanda, Tho on 
Joseph died young. Elizabeth married James W Colem rae ae 
ca married Samuel Atkins and dled fn her 20th pene Adett pi 
ried John Gaston and Francls married Janie Martin with: ay 
Harris who lived in his last years at Harrisburg, Ss. ¢ ey s 
May 6, 1808, married Mary L. Paul. Their children war ‘J oa 
Span Harris who married Eva Smart, Sallie who died Brier Taine 
John who married Annie Cougler, William Anderson Har: i Aa 
married Salle Butler. Fannie who married J. B. Roger ples 
only: Mrs. May McKay is living. wii 
In 1842, Mr. Harris received $30 clear from 3 bales of cotta 

he said in a beautifully written letter to Jobn Irwin to wh rs re 
was indebted. In 1860, he was on Fox Creek and wag dire win 
his young wife 12 years his junior. He was during his stiseg Sie 
hood a bookkeeper at Hamburg and in business at Abbeville wh 
he became Treasurer or Tax Collector for 8 years. Mr tharvie 
was a farmer and had his own workshop in which he rieiie or r ¥ 
paired his own buggies and wagons. He was one of the carpenters 
who helped to build Horeb Church, of which he became i surfed 
ent member and saw his spouse baptized Sept. 9, 1852 by Rev 
James M. Chiles. Mr. Harris was Captain In the State Militia be- 
fore the war. The Httle brown trunk In which old family records 
and other valuable papers were kept, was buried beneath an. up- 
turned tree In’ the Harrisburg farm when Sherman's march was 
anticipated. A lot of cotton wags also on hand. Unable to hide 
this, it was sold and some of the Confederate currency is yet hold 
along with the family Bible, Mr. Harris was an educated wen of 
Scotch-Irish origin, and one of his essays. “Almost thou rerenath- 
est me to be a Christian” is yet in existence and is {howEhE to 
have had some connection with Horeb’s dedication. Mr Harria 
died at hig home at Harrisburg in his 72nd year. fie donee 
was preached at Horeb by Rev, 9B. A. Miller, assisted by Rey Tr. A 
Mevers and Dr. H. T. Sloan of the A. R. P. Church. He was 2 andes 
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_ yubassuming man, a walking, living evidence that 
in the Gospel by which his life was directed! *Siraw se» 
Harviey, B. B., married Rachel Abigail Robinson, daughter of 
John and Elizabeth Robinson, Feb. 3rd, 1859. To them were born ° 


a gon, John, who married Katherine Davis. His daughter Lizzie, 


ve 


-Inarried George Long. 
His second wife wag Elizabeth Jane Robinson, daughter of Har- 


_vey Robinson and to them were born 12 children: James H., who 
married Crecy Rambo and after her death, he married Josephine 
._ Jaro, Jan. 21, 1885. Their children are nine In number, Mary Fran- 


ces, who married John R. Cheatham, Jane Buntin, Ella Harveley, ° 


who as the second wife, married J. R. Cheatham. Martha Agnes, 
single, Kathrine Morrow, who married W, H. Rush and has two 
living children, Rachel Abigail, who married J. W. McCasian and 
died childless. Ida, single, Emma who married H. A. Rush. 
Mr. B. B. Harveley, the father lived at first om Rocky Creek, near 
Mr. McCain's and moved over to the Jack Rountree farm in Edge- 
field near Winterseat and prospered. 

The Hearst Family. There were in 1766 John Hearst and John 
Hearst, Jr., in the neighborhood. In 1790, there were four Hearats 
in the Census, John, Joseph, George and James. The name was 
misspelt in deeds and in the Census, Hearse. One John and Joseph 
were in the Revolution. John was the wealthier man and bought 
extensive tracts of land. Col. John Hearst, the third, was born im 
1787 and died im 1843, aged 56 and was buried at Cedar Springs. His 
wife was possibly Sarah Wardlaw Hearst who died in 1823. It was 
_after that period that Col. Hearst married a second time. He lived 
_at the J. H. Wideman place. His sister, Agnes, married Francis Ir- 
win, hig daughter, Jane, married Rev. Wm. Ansly in March, 1839. 
Martha Ann, born in 1833 married Rev. Henry Leland and moved 
.to Tennessee where she became the mother of 6 sons and 6 
daughters, 

John W. Hearst, the son of Col. Hearst was born in 1814 and 
lived and died in the game community. His first home was west 
of old Tranquil Church, still marked by surviving fig bushes, and 
thence he moved further west to the mansion be built. At Miami 
University, where he studied medicine he offered himself te a Pres- 
_ byterian Chureh for membership; but he was rejected because his 


father was a slave-owper . Years afterwards, he was asked for a 


contribution for an aged professor of the college. 
never beard from it again. 

Dr. Hearst married Ann Chiles and left no ebildren,—but the 
fragrance of good morals and good deeds and a good name atill 
abides in the region of his earthly abode. The influence of his 


He sent $25 but 
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singularly upright and beneficent life. radiated -in many: directions © 


in ways that it cannot be lost. ’ eo * ast 
There were times in his practice of medicine in which he could 


not sieep in bed. Even when undressing to snatch a little sleep, 


he sometimes said, ‘Somebody is Coming’ ag he heard a horse’s 
foot strike a small bridge near by. He retired from active service 
but never lost interest In the sick of the neighborhood and he 
willingly responded to emergency calls. He took pleasure in al- 
leviating pain and in being helpful to his neighbors. 

As a horseman, Dr. Hearst wag a graceful figure one could hard- 
ly fail to notice and admire. He would have been a@ fit companion 
of Gen. Lee on Traveller. He was elected Captain of Co. C. 7th 
South Carolina Volunteers and served a year in Virginia. He was 
succeeded by Capt. Wade Cothran. Dr. Hearst was the officer in 
charge at Charleston the night of the great fire in 1863. 

He was a leader in improvements in the equipment of the farm 
with the best implements, and in trying out the best varieties of 
plants and vegetables and animals. His garden had choice berries 
and in his lot were improved breeds of cows, swine and sheep. 
He presented a neighbor with a Merino ram and in a few years the 
ruoty flock was changed into a larger and more fleecy one. He 
gave a ueighbor a subsoil plow wha experimented with it on an 
acre in the dry year 1866. The corn on the subsoiled land scarcely 
wilted in the heat of summer when a neighboring farm with 16 
mules did not gather one wagon load. He was the first to use 
fertilizer and when he Invited his neighbors to come and see the 
difference between a fertilized and unfertilized row, a lad looked 
on ia wonder at the difference and the thought passed through his 
mind, “Here is a fertilized man among his unfertilized neighbours.” 

One incident in his career caused much comment. He verbally 
agreed to sell a tract of land to "Squire Dorn at the prevailing low 
prices; but before the deed was conveyed, Mr. Dorn found a rich 
fold oline on it and kept working It, saying nothing about the deed, 
until he got word that Dr. Hearst wag ready to sign it. No wonder 
that Mr. Dorn braqught down the Assembly in Columbia when he 
he and Dr. Hearst were representatives. The roll being called in 
an important vote Mr. Dorn said, “I will vote like Dr. Hearst!” 

A year before the war one neighbor borrowed $500 iu gold from 
another neighbor on condition it be pald back in gold. When the 
year expired the debtor offered in a public place Confederate mon- 
ey then worth 90 or 95 cents In the dollar. It was refused. Dr. 
Hearst happened to be near by and calmed the troubled waters 
by saying, ‘I will take the money and give a note promising to pay 
it back in gold. When the war was over ani everything wag as 
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: flat as'a-pancake,’ Dr.‘ Hearst sold: cotton?at"a‘high price’ and) paid ; 
‘that note, ‘no interest being asked. iii a arene ties i RPE 
-~ If he had-a fault, it-wag his-impatience:with ‘rascals ‘and men: 
“who had little sense of honor and justice, A man‘in Charleston pre- 


‘minds of the young by conversation toward a religious Ilfe. 
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sented him with a‘Winchester repeating rifle which he reluctantly 
accepted. Soom after the war tha son of the donor’ appeared and 
presented a bill for $80. He was indignant but he said, “I will 
pay it if it takes the last dollar.” tale . 

He had a number of slaveg at his home and a larger number fn 
Southern Georgia. This property of course went up by the war 
and he was ‘left his ample real estate sadly depreciated but .he 
owed little. - He had cared for an Aunt, said to have- been impaired 
in mind, and had sheltered on his owm land three or more im- 
poverished families, but his liberality was not dried up. A wagon 
loaded with furniture passing his house, caused him to inguire 
who it was. On learning that it was a Methodist circuit rider Jeay- 
ing for a new field, he sent a servant to overtake and give him 
$10. One of his neighbors lost everything by fire . Dr. Hearst 
took furniture out of his own house and went with it as a friend 
and sympathizer and endeared hiarself to that family. Over 60 
years later a solitary picture, reproduced “in this booklet, was 
found in that family and it wag lent with the laconic comment, He 
was as good as ke looked’. Hig good wife was a member at Horeb 
and of whom a neighboring housewife said, She is worthy of her 
excellent husband! Dr. Hearst was a Presbyterian. Both of them 
were too large to be held in by denominational lines and were 
models to be admired and imitated. Like Dr. George Pressly, he 
felt at home at Horeb and alded in private ways In turning Mic 

i. 
Furman, Dr. Wiiliamg and another minister were gtaying at his 
house during a meeting at Horeb, to each of 'whérh he’ managed 
to give $10 unbeknownst to others. These are not great events, 
but they are such as indicate character and draw out unfeigned ad- 
miration from those who admire what is beautiful and good. He 
was an Elder in Cedar Springs Church and a Trustee of Due West 
College. He left his property after the death of his wife to that. 
College and the fruits of his noble lfe—too noble to be allowed to 
be forgotten—behind him to encourage and elevate those that sur- 
vived him, He and his wife are now sleeping in the Cedar Spring 
Cemetery; and “their good works do follow them.” ‘ 

Joseph Hearst who lived on the Edgefield side im 1830 was prob- 
ably the son of the Revolutionary Joseph Hearst who was also a 
representative in the legislature. He was born in 1760 and married 
Jane Pressly, born in 1762, and survived her husband who died in 
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SARE 1814, about 14 years. His daughter Plizabeth' Knox married Sam-— 
\ 4 vel P. Pressly, Jane married John T. Pressly, Isabella married 7 
- Dr. George W. Pressly, the father of Dr. Joseph Pressly and fath- John Irwin married Mary Spratt, ‘the ‘daughter’ of James: Spratt, : 
aa nm. er-in-law of Dr, J. D. Neel. Mary Hearst, daughter of Joseph and ‘who died about 1842 and of Margaret Forge who came from Virgin- -: 
*) he Jane Patterson Hearst married Thomas W. Chiles. These men and ia, The only child of this marriage was James R. Irwin, the well- 
x a women are all over the river, yet they left much to encourage their known and honored resident of Chappell’s depot, where he was 
+4 descendants to live noble lives, P. M., from 1873 to 1913 and Superintendent of the Baptist Sunday 
Bs Holloway, Henry and Olive, lived at the old Conn Smith place School from 1873 to the present time. He lost his father-in 1863 
SG until they removed to Georgia. The children were Catherine, Mary, and during the next two years, he lived with his cousin, Dr. J. W. 
~ \ James L., Laura and Nancy. This was neither a wealthy nor an -Hearst and in the next two years he attended school from hig- 
= indigent family. One of the Trustees knowing his pecuniary sit- cousin, 8. B. Cook's home. He was a model young man, a good sol- 
Ss uation and wishing to screen Mr. Holloway, drew the tuition fees dier in the west, where he was dangerously wounded in the leg 
522 of his children in his own name. When it was whispered around and captured. He was fortunate in falling {nto the hands of a 
Se “J x that a well-to-do man was making the state pay his own tuition, be big hearted Yankee doctor, who saved his leg and his life. In 
< 3 was forced with some indignation to tell where the money went. March 1865, Co. G. 1 S. C. State Troops crossed the much swollen 
3 Ne § James L., was a soldier in the Confederacy. Broad river below Chester and as the last two left the stream, & 
¥ + > “>Hore, John, lived on Hard Labor Creek, hard by the supposed site conversation ensued which disclosed to his relative that the man 
gy oo N of the Lutheran church called St. George. He died in 1806 and using crutches wag none other than James. R. Irwin, on his way . 
WN left the estate in the hands of widow, Blizabeth. He had 3 sons, home from captivity. Samuel Perrin, his guardian, was in the same 
ty ——WWilliam, Henry and Samuel, His will was wilneased by John Knop, crowd which was at the time and under the circumstances a con- 


erete iustration of the State's unhappy motto, animia oplbusque 

parati. ‘These words taken from Virgil described exiles departing 

vanquished from their native land. ; 04, 
The second child of Robert and Agnes Irwin, Mary, married 


J, Henry Casher, and Frederick Knop, all fellow Germans, but the 
appraisers of his property were Robert Perrin, George Sullivant 
and a German. 
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Y The inventory of the property left by this industrious German 

act showed that he had all the tools and implements ‘needed except Philip Cook, Her brother John Irwin and family moved to Illfnojs 

4 2 \ & cross cut saw. He raised horses cattle and swine, and had on along with Andrew McCormack, a large landholder north of Troy 
wN hand several hundred dollars worth of cotton and tobacco. The in 1800. James Thomson, Samuel Casher, “and his sons and daugh- 
| \ place fell to Henry Hose who remained there till near 1840 and ters, the old neighbors.” . ‘ 
wack then went to Mississippi. He was the only German relative of John was opening a farm and Francis was Jearning the tanner’s 
‘i “Henry Cook's people, p_son-in-law_of the emigrant Hen73p it is trade, about 1829. The brother and sister in IJMnola were trying to 


get their youngest sister to.come to Illinois when she disappeared ° 

from view. it 
Jay, Tyra, was the son of William and Abigail Jay. "He pisorviod 

Kate..Fisher. and they reared 8 children, William, the first-born 

married Ella Coleman. Theodore who, married Ist Kate Kennedy ; 

and 2nd Jane R. Cook. . By the first marriage their children were 

Lennie who marriéd-Dr. Jabez F. Robinson, Fannie who married 

Chalmers Haddon, Will who married Eva Mullinax, Frances, the 

third child of Tyra Jay married Rev. P. L. Hermon, a Methodist, and ! 

went to North Carolina. 
David married Fannie Bradley and had iwe daughters, Kathleen 

who married J. P. Guerard and Janie, Jesse Jay married Lizzle 

Sullivan. Of their six children, Will married Eva Dorn, Mary mar- 

ried O. G. Prentiss, Fannie married a Green, Hddie married Lucile ‘ 


beifeved. 

The Irwin Family. In 1771, the fever to emigrate to America 
laid hold of Robert and Agnes Irwin of Belfast, Ireland. They 
brought with them a certificate of good standing in the church” 
and community, slgned by their minister and two others. They 
came to South Carolina, and took up in 1775 the tract still known 
ag the Irwin Tract, about 3 miles easterly from Troy. The tract 
adjoined John Hearst's place. Robert Irwin died in 1795 and his 
wife, Agnes Campbell Irwin, acted ag administratrix. 

Their chndres were Francis Irwin, Mary, John, Jane and Bliz- 
abeth. 

Francis married Agnes Hearst and had two sons, John and 
Robert, born Feb, 16, 1817 and Feb. 24, 1830 respectively. Francis 
Irwin died Dec. 22, 1827. The two sons mutually agreed upon a 
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Luemma Neel, Maj. Jim-Kennedy who ‘married Mary’ Baldwin,” 
Charlie who married Irene Newsome, Onie who married: Dr, Doug= 
lasa Haggoo dand Arch, ° “ye BMS x est pes! 
William Patton Kennedy who married Margaret’ MecClain.: Their- 
children were Doc who married a Martin, Sallie who married. J: 
K. Hood, Rev. Eb, B., one of Erakine’s faculty, John C., who mar-- 
ried Leila Wardlaw, Rev. Isaac who married Mary E. Carlisle, Nellie: 
who married Sam Moore and Alma, who married Rev. W. Cc. Kerr. 
John P. Kennedy married Tommie McClain, leaving one son, Bob- 
who married Mary Hanvey. J. Newton Kennedy moved away. 
Rebecca Kennedy who married Henry McCaslan. Their children 
were Jennie, who married Dr. Charlie Cason, Selma, who married. 
Wm. McMillan and Katie May Kennedy and Leslie who went to 
Texas. Sarah Katherine Kennedy married Dore Jay whose chil-- 
dren were Lennie, who married Jabez Robinson, Fannie who mar.’ 
ried Ist Chalmers Haddon, 2nd Long, Will who married Eva Mul-- 
linax. James W. Kennedy was killed in the war. Isaac, son of Ed- 
mund and Jane Boggs Kennedy had 3 girls by his first wife, Sallie. 
who married Lewis Drennan. Their children were Jennie who. 
married Arch Kennedy, Macie who married Will MeGill and Pay- 
son who married Mamie Lou McAlister, Kennedy who married 
Kate Bass, Mary, Isaac’s daughter, married. John Watson. and 
their children were Eb., who married Pmma Devlin, Archie who ; 
married Benie Leslie. John who married Addie Neel and second. ; 
Minnle Cowan. Jane, Isaac's daughter, married a Fulton and 
had two sons, Sam and John, and by her second husband Wylie Bur- 
nett, she had four children, Hodges B. Sallle, Fannie and Carrie, 
all married, WiHiam, Isaac's 800, Wag killed in the war. , i 
By his second wife Isaac Kennedy had a daughter Fannie who 
married Dr. Horace Drennan. Their children were Charlie and’ \ 
Moffatt. His third wife was Ann McReven. ' “x | 
Lites, Abraham and Jane Atking, his wife were the parents of 
five children: Robert W., who married Mrs. Mary Jordan, Fannie - 
who-married first Dr. Larkin Reynolds and reared two children 
and second a Jenning and reared three- children; Joel «who mar- t 
ried McKellar, John who married Martha Frazier and went to Flor- 
ida and Eliza who married Dr. Boozer, and Jim who married Mary i 
Jordan. The children of Robert W. and Mary Chiles Lites were i 
Mollie, who married John Latimer of Greenville, Fannie who mar- 
ried Jameg N, Dendy, Alice who married George Bradley and Thom- 
as €., single. 7 : 
Capt. Lites wag a native born In the Asbury neighborhood tn 1819. 
After his marriage with, Mary Chiles, daughter of Thomas W., he 
located at the Cross Roads then called Trickum and engaged’ in’ 
farming, trading in fine horses and Mules, making many trips to 


Parks and Ethel married Dr. Rry, a dentist and Daisy a school 
teacher. Jim, son of Tyra died young, Betty married J.-R.-Widby 
and went to North Carolina and Joe died young. ‘ 

(Abigail Jay was buried at Mt. Pleasant and Kate Fisher at Hore} 
She ig stil remembered for her religious enthusiasm.’ There is a 
tradition that she wanted to go to a camp méeting when her hus- 
band wished to pull his ripe fodder. Neighbors lent a helping hand 
and so both wishes were gratified. While the good woman was 
shouting at the camp meeting she said: “I wouldn't give what ‘I 
have for all of Tyra’s fodder.” Tyra said, Now listen at Katie giv- 
ing me away.” 

Mr. Jay lived on'thin, thirsty land but he extracted from it a good 
sustenance for his family. He also served his neighbors with his 
wagons hauling articles to and from Augusta, prior to the railroad. 
He was a good man. 

Keller, Walter and Joel, came from Newberry. Walter married 
Mary Catherine Ricard and they reared eight of their ten children: 
Mary Catherine who married Thomas J. Edwards, Lizzie who mar- 
vied Allen Puckett, Martha Jane who married James White, Liza, 
Laura, Venie who married John Bracknell, Rebecca, Sarah and 

Pete who died young, Joseph who died in the army. The second 
wife of Mr. Keller was Sarah White and the third was Fannie Gable 
Talbert whose one living child is named Minnie. Joel’g children 
were Minnie, Jennie, Theo., and Walter by ist marriage. His sec- 
ond wife was Mary White. 

Kennedy Edmund and Jane Boggs his wife, had five children. 
§. Arch who marrted Jane Foster. John Kennedy, his son, married 
Lavloin Pressly and had four children, Seldon who married Jennie 
Anderson, Dr. Payson Kennedy who married Miss Bryson, Janie 
married a Brice and Julia married B. H. Grier. John’s second wife 
was Mrs. Kate Patton Wideman. Jane, daughter of Edmund Kea- 
nedy and Jane Boggs married Willlam Patton. 

Edmund Kennedy, son of Arch and Jane Foster, married Bliza- 
beth Devlin. Their children were Arch who married Jenny Drén- 
nan, Patrick who married Sallie Witherspoon, and Mamie who 
married Rev. McAuley. Elizabeth Kennedy died young. Johu 
Keonedy, son of Edmund Kennedy and Jane Boggs, married Sarah 
Devlin. Their children were Jane who married Dr. Sanders, Oliver 
who died young, Margaret Eliza who married William Watson and 
became the mother of 3 girls, Betty, Sallie and Willle Elizabeth 

) Kennedy, James E., who died young, Arch Boggs who married Mary 
“fl McCaslan. Their 9 children were John, who married Mallie Ward- 
iF law, Will H., who married Fannie Morrow, Georgia who married 
: Wilt Britt, Alex who married Ada Cowan, Dr. L. N., who married 
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Kentucky to replenish hig stock. He was a great lover of fine 
horses which he always had on hand.” 

Capt. Lites was a man of steriing qualities, high toned, honor- 
able, public spirited, ever ready to take part in any euterprise 
meant for the general good. He was one of the men, largely in- 
strumental in securing the bullding of the railroad from Augusta 
to Greenwood, along with his brother-in-law, Gen. P. H. Bradley, 
which reached Troy March 1882. He was the founder of Troy, the 
station being located on his land. 

At the beginning of the Confederate war he was elected Captain 
of a company of volunteers, raised largely in “Irish Town”, and 
formed a part of the 19th Regiment S. C. V. 

He was always interested in the schools of the country, being 
instrumental in securing the first lady teacher from the north, 
Miss A, Lila Morse from New York state, who came just before 
the war between the states, and remained during the struggles, as. 
a teacher loyal to the south. After teaching for some years near 
Capt. Lites she became connected with the Due West Female Col- 
lege and later married Dr. J. I. Bonner, its president. Capt. Lites 
was a devout member and deacon of the Troy A. R. P. chureh and 
was sadly missed when he passed away in 1884, having entered 
upon hig seventy-sixth year. 

Lovelace, J. Frank and Martha Holloway, his wife lived on the 
Edgefield side of Hard Labor. Thelr children were James who 
died of disease in the war, Joseph P., who married Ella Palmer, 
and William T., who married Adell Pinson, Joe's song are Frank, 
and James who married Eula McMahan. William T. bas several 
boys and girls as yet unmarried. Mrs. Lovelace was a widow dur- 
ing the war and her son died early in 1866, 

Lyon, Thomas J., and Margaret the daughter of Leonard Wide- 
nian lived at the farm, south of Troy, and reared a family of sever- 
al childrn: Sarah who married Ike Sibert, Laura who married 





John Sibert, Margaret who married George Sibert and Martha wha- 


married Judge. Frank A. Cook. “Capt. John Lyon, @ brave soldier, 
wags the oldest | son. He came out of the war Captain of Co, C. 7th 
Regiment, a body of brave men. He had been in service long enough 
to begin to love it. At a plenic in 1866 when he saw 80 many ex- 
Confederates, hale, hearty and strong, he declared the war had end- 
ed too soon. He married Josie Jordan. 

Leonard, the third of that name, was a brave soldier and was 
said to have been a fine Scout, dashing and fearless in time of 
danger. His marriage to Lizzie Jennings was due, it was said at 
the time, to an attachment which sprung up after he had rescued 
her from drowning in Savannah river. He went off to the west 
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and in his. ‘work ‘tor. a “pallroad, Tes "arove ‘his’ "handcar "eo rapldly; 
that it left the track and fell with him to his ‘death below, 2;William§ 


and returned to‘ his home to pasg the few remalning: years. He! 
was a guileless youth. Thomas Lyon, his brother, married -Des- 
demons Bushnell and James Lyon married Hettie Burnett. 4/4 

McCain, William and Emily, lived on Rocky Oreek, not far Oppo-;_ 
site the John G. Thornton place. He was a pious Methodist, a good, o 
man and excellent farmer. He and his neighbor, Fred Cook, dif-, 
fered in their. methods. of cultivating corn, but .both. filled their, 
eribs. , Their children were Lucinda who married a Mr. Brown,- 
Sarah who married firat Samuel Weekg and second, Abram Blum, 
Jobn, for many years a Methodist minister, William, a good sol--~ 
dier, who married Mary Hamilton and died in a good old aga in up=: 
per Greenville County, Frances who married Calvin Henderson, 
Blizabeth who married Cater Ward and James who was just” 16. 
in time to spend a short while {m the army beforg the surrender, : see 
He was the last of the family, dying in 1922. ~~ ee ee ee 

McHenry, James, married Katie Stewart. Margaret, their inns. » * 
ter, married a Brown and moved to Lowndesville. Betsy and Edna 
married respectively a Mr. Hicks and a Mr. Waugh and moved 
away. Katie married James Spence and had 9 children. Caroline 
and Katies died unmarried about their 80th year. Margaret married 
Robert Stewart, Malinda married Hezekiah Cox, Mary married John 
Faulkner, an Irishman, Jame died young, engaged to Sam Young,:-.'- ‘2... 
Samuel married Katie Burdeshaw, Anne married John Creswell and-.| 
Jamea Oliver married Mary Cook, daughter of Billy Cook, and pa 
Mary Robinson Cook. Their children were Annie who married 
George Boyd and Ella who married Henry Buford, and Malcolm 
thelr only Nving child, married Fanny Langley. 

The children of Anne and Jobn Creswell, mentioned above, 
were Miss Jane, about 70 yearg old, Joe who married Mary Frances 
Brown, Jim who married an Edwards, Kate, who married J, R 
Creswell, Mattie whe married Reese Bowen, Sallfe and Mollie who 
married a Mr. Moore. This home of the Creswell’s has in it the 
last of the skilled tatting, knitting and weaving experts, who used 
homegrown cotton, hand seeded and homespun thread and made 
articles which show the perfection of a lost art. 

Morris, Rev. Samuel Leslie, now living in Atlanta, wags reared 
west of Bradley station. He was a student at Dr. Patton’s Wood- 
lawn Academy and continued his studies at Erskine College and 
also at the Seminary in Columbia. He wag for some years pastor 
in country churches in Edgefleld and other places until, like the 
man at the foot of the table, he was invited to come up higher. He 
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was appointed Secretary of Home Missions, and is now growing old 
in that service. He has four children apd one brother Robert 
Foster, who married Mary E. Cowan and has 10 children. 

Dr. Morris was the son of a school teacher, James Henry Morrie 
and his mother’s name was Aun Elizabeth MoCaslan. He fought ip 
ynany battles and was mortally wounded at Trevillian station. He 
in turn wag the sixth child of Samuel and Margaret Morris. Sam- 
uel was the 13th child of the emigrant, Samuel Morris and the 
only one who remained in old Abbeville. Samuel Morris the first, 
came in 1788 with his first wife, Lucy Stephens and selected Jand 
on the east side of Long Cane Creek. Mrs. Morris did not live 
long to enjoy the privations and freedom in the new country, and 
in her place Mrs. Margaret Henderson was chosen to preside. The 
Morris family was an ancient and honorable one. 

Neel, Dr. James D., was of Dutch descent. He came from New- 
berry in 1861 and lived near the Henry Cook place. He was a 
physician in good standing with an experience running through 
36 years. He was surgeon of the 16th 8. C. Regiment from 1863 to 
the surrender. He served two terms as Representative in the Leg- 
islature and was active in the promotion of the Augusta and Knox- 
ville R. R. He married Margaret B. Pressly in 1860. Their children 
were Lieuemma who married Dr. L. N. Kennedy whose daughter 
Mary, is a missionary in India. Bell who married Rev. O. ¥. Bon- 
ner, whose daughter is in training to be a missionary, and whose 
son, James Neel, is a member of Erskine’s faculty. Dr. Geo. P. 
Neel, Lavinia, missionary In Mexico and Dr. Kathrine, who married 
jiev. J. G. Dale, a missionary In Mexico. Their son and daughter 
are naiso in training to return as missionaries. 

Patterson, Josiah, was born Oct. 1, 1761 and migrated to America 
in 1776. Hig home was near the Patterson bridge crossing op 
Long Cane. He was 4 Revolutionary soldier and was paid in 1785 
what wags due for services. He married Margaret Cerson who 
was born April 27, 1761 and died Oct. 7, 1819. 

Jennie, one of their daughters married Joseph Creswell and her 
brother married a Miss Britt. Sarah married Leonard Wideman, 
the second, and reared a family of children, two of whom remained 
in the neighborhood, Mrs. Margaret Lyon and James H. Wideman. 

Mr. Patterson served hig constituents in the General Assembly 
and there is found in the records a reference to a petition from him 
in reference to emancipation of the slaves. He was buried in the 
Patterson grave yard south-east of Troy. 

The old Carson place where Mr. Patterson is supposed te have 
found his mate ts about two and a half miles south east of Pat- 
lerson Bridge, near the old Fisher and Gibson places. Margaret 
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married Joseph Patterson.” There’ was ‘also an” 
gon” in the now extinct family. *~ < "* “7.7, 


Patton, Arthur, came with the Calhouns ‘and hed” 


the northwest fork of Long Cane in 1759. In 1763, Samuel Patton’ ~ 
was a purchaser at the store of William Calhoun. Later we ‘ind 


John Patton, who is sald in The Index of 1911 to have been’ the 
father of William Patton. The links in the chain behind John are 


Jost but there is little reason to doubt that Arthur Patton was the 


RANA wd eve 


emigrant ancestor. . 

William Patton married Jane Kennedy. She was the daughter 
of Edmund Kennedy and Jane Boggs. Edmund had already 12 
children of age and scattered when he married Jane Boggs. Her 


ehildren were Archibald who married Jane Foster. Jobn who . 


married Sarah Deviin, Isaac who married a Henderson, a Hutchi- 
son and Ann McReven and Rebecca Amanda who died young. Jane's 
children were Rebecca Patton who married Dr, Tatum Wideman, 
William, Kate who married J. H. Wideman and then J. P. Kennedy. 
Archy, who married Nancy Ansley, whose daughter Maggie married 
a Pickett and Katle who married Warren Flennigan, Frank who 
went to Alabama and Edmund who married Mary Bryson whose 
children were Edmund, Cowper, Bryce, J. B. and two others. Rev. 
Edmund L. Patton and his sister Kate, then Mrs. Wideman, were 
eminent educators, borm and reared on Long Cane, a genuine Long 
Cane product. Both of them graduated at their respective colleges 
with the first honors. He became a pre-war president of Erskine 
and Miss Kate chose to devote herself to teaching her backward 
friends at her home. Dr. Patton was a learned and skillful teacher 
who iospired his pupila with ambition to excel. He wag especially 
fine in languages. Ho was equalled by hia ‘sister who excelled in 
grasping her subject, in expressing It clearly, and in imprinting it 
on the minds of impressible students. This school, situated not far 
from Willlam Bradley’s home, known ag Woodlawn Academy, would 
pave been a rival of the famous one at Williston, had they been 
contemporaries. Among these post-war students at Dr. Patton's 
school were Dr. Samuel Leslie Morris, Rey. R. C. Ligon, Rev. J. C. 
McDonald, Knox Bryson, several Uradleys and Widemans and 
many others, of both sexes, who have acted well their part in the 
quiet walks of life. . 

The rural neighborhood could not retain so much talent wanted 
in the centres. Dr. Patton went to the state college and Mrs. Kate 
Wideman became Mrs. J. P. Kennetly and taught in the Due West 
Female College. In one of ber communicative moods, after shé 
had heard a sermon on Heavenly Recognition she told one of her 
classes that her father, William Patton, started to Tenn, with 
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$10,000 in his pocket, expecting to invest in the new lands of that 
state. At an inn in the mountain country, he pulled out by mistake 
his large pocket book to pay his night’sa Jodging. One of Murrell’s 
men saw it and followed in a friendly way on horseback, until they 
came to a secluded spring at which the thirsty traveller prostrated 
himself to drink. In this position he was shot and hid under brush 
by the murderer, who dallied around, was suspicioned tried and 
executed. 

Mrs. Kate, in her old age, penned some pages about the Kennedy 
ancestors which are graphic in the descriptions of those early 
days, gathered In her youth from her grandmother Jane Boges, 
who was bern in her mother’s passage to America. 

“Your great-grandmother (Jane Boggs), said Mrs, Kennedy to “my 

dear children” was left when comparatively a young woman, with 
her four helpless children and only a very scanty means of sup- 
port. But she had a firm will and went to work with the determi- 
nation to provide for her helpless orphans. She told me of the 
little cabin near Long Cane creek where they were reared, of its 
wild woods around where animals found their home and of the 
great lion-like dog that kept watch while they slept, of ‘the busy 
hours that kept the wolf from the door by continued and united ef- 
forts. The long winter nights were not passed in reading and music 
and general enjoyment, but each member of the family had his 
task assigned him and with cheerful chat and sometimes merry 
song, they beguiled the hours of toll. Neither clock nor watch 
kept time in that humble home, but the Pleiades and the belt of 
Orion on which the grand old man of Uz had gazed in admiration 
long centuries before, marked the time of this happy family. No 
gin then turned out the fleecy cotton, ready for making into thread, 
bat the boys of the family Arch, John and Isaac served the pur- 
pose of the gin and picked the seed from the cotton while the 
mother and sister, Jane, drew it into fine or coarse thrend as cir- 
cumstances required. In this manner the nights passed merrily 
away. They would consult their celestial clock, and ff the right 
position on the heavens was reached, the work was Inid aside and 
nuts and games were then indulged in for a short time.” 

The Perrin familly was introduced into America by Pierre Perrin 
who fled from France to the Netherlands and left the old for the 
new world in 1701. Jobn, one of his sons, came to Virginia, whence 
his sons, William and George Perrin came to South Carolina, Edge- 
field County, in or before the year 1773 when he took up a tract 
of land adjoining one already bought. This land wag a short 
distance above Winterseat. Hle was married twice in Virginia and 
by his first wife had one child, Cassandra, for whom a tract of 
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By his second wife, Mary Clopton, he had eleven children, Abner ve 


Samuel, George, William, Mary, Elizabeth, Rebecca, Sarah Margar- 


et, Edna and Martha. Mary Perrin married John Hanvy and on 
of thelt daughters, Margaret, married Samuel Zimmerman ot the 
Londonderry contingent, Rebecca married Robert Anderson One 
ot their daughters, Eliza, married Robert Yeldell, of a tamily yet 
in the land. Sarah married George Sullivan of Edgefield and had 
one child and one slave in 1790. a 
Elizabeth married Richard Tutt, who was both wealthy and pop- 
ular, belug for some time C. Cc. P. of Edgefield District. Thelr « 
children were Polly, Betsy, Annie, and three sons, Betsy othe 
fdatthew Mims whose descendants are still in the county. Bar- 
bara Tutt had in the first census 11 im her family and 27 aiaves | 
Abner Perrin, son of William and Mary Perrin was a sterling and 
a atirring man. He was & large landholder. His neighbors were 
Thomson, Peter Rampey, John Stewart, George Zwilling, Henry. 
Mark, John Steifle and Thomas Bacon, Sr. He died about 1800-and 
was survived by his widow Sallie Perrin who carried out certain 
land, trades, begun by ber deceased husband. 
Robert Perrin also was a land owner and he was continually add- 
ing to his broad acres, from Mark and John Littleton on Mile Branch 
south east of Abner Perrin’s estate aud north of Thomas Perrin 
and lands bounded by John and Samuel Zimmerman, the estate of 
Steven Mantz, his own land and John Steifle, besides other tracts 
which came under his control. He was a soldier in the Revolution 
aod married Sarah Foster who survived him. They had six gong 
one of whom became Gen. Abner Perrin, who was killed at Spotay|- 
vania C, H. He declared before he went into the battle, “I shal} 
come out of this fight a Hve Major General or a dead Brigadier.” 
fie had the warmth of the Huguenot and the courage of the Scotch- 
irish. The children of Samuel Perrin who was born in 1770 and 
married to Euntce Chiles In 1796 were more closely connected 
with thfa focality. She had come from Virginla with her parents 
who settled in Old Cambridge. Their children were Henry, William 
Elizabeth Lee, who married John Cothran. Thomas ©., who Marx 
ried Jane Wardlaw, Lewis W., who married Migs T1088, and later 
Mias Grant; Mary Ann who married B. B. Foster, Samuel, Agnes 
White who married R. P. Quarles and James M. who married Miss 
Smith and after her death Miss Tillman. The birth of these chil- 
dren were in the years 1800-1822. ; 
Thomas C. Perrin married Jane FE. Wardlaw. He was the owner 
of the Cotton Level land near Winterseat bridge. His children were 
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Amanda who died young, Mary E., who married Col. Francts Harri- 
son, James Wardlaw who married Mary “Livingston, Emma C., who 
married James S. Cothran, Hannah C., Willlam H., who was killed 
at Gaines Mill In the war, Lewis W. who married Mary McCaw, 
Sallie BE. who married George White. Thomas S. was killed-at the’ 
battle of Chancellorsville, Frank H., and Robert C. dled young. 
George S. married Ida Rice. 

All of these have finished their courses except Sallie EB. White. 

Samuel Perrin, the brother of Thomas Perrin, lived and died at: 
his plantation near Hard Labor bridge. ‘He married Emma Blocker 
in 1848. Their children were Anna Isabella, James Blocker, Louis 
Henry, Julia Elizabeth, Orthur Burwick and Catherine Emma. 
Mrs. Perrin died June 7th, 1860. The second wife was Julia A. 
Quarles, the mother of an infant that survived her two months. 
The third marriage was with Fannie Queries who survived Mr. 
Perrin. He died May 6, 1880. ' 

Samuel Perrin was a modest man of sterling worth. He was a 
constant and consistent member of Horeb, silent in the: business 
meetings and attentive to the sermons and ever ready for any 
good work. Although be dwelt in an ample house and owned 
broad acres of land, he was nevertheless reduced at times to finan- 
cial ‘straita by demoralization of the tlmes and by debt caused by 
the war. Yet in the absence of banks he had neighbors who knew 
his trustworthiness and often lent without security. 

Still watera are often deep and it may be that judgment upon bis 
ever-placid and undisturbed countenance in peace and in war, in 
prosperity and in adversity, may be superficial, but so far as some 
of his admiring friends could see, he was equanimity clad in men's 
garments, never disturbed except by slate cana he found hard to 
fulfill m2 7 

-James Wardlaw Perrin was the last of the family to live: at Cot- 
ton Level. He returned to Abbeville in the seventies and the his- 
torle place afterwards passed into the hands of John W. Chiles. 
The living children of Wardlaw Perrin are Thomas C., John lk, 
the present clerk of court at Abbeville, Emma C., James W. and 
William F. All of these are married except Emma and have fami- 
lies. : 

The Presslys. The Pressly family was among the earliest set- 
tlers of the Southern section of Abbeville County. They were of 
ancient Briton stock, having a cockatrice as family crest, originat- 
ing from the Lowlands of England near London, passing: over to 
Seotland and thence to Ireland. They emigrated from County Down, 

Ireland in 1733; and some of them settled Kingstree in Willlames- 
burg County, South Carolina. About 1751 David and John Pressly, 
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two.brothers,: moved. from. Kingatres® to. the’ Calhoun’ Settlement” in’ a é 2 
-Abbeville-County.* David .was.the grand-father* of; the, late, Judge; Ae 


'Benjamin,C. Pressly of. the Charleston Judicial District.and, was the > 
progenitor. ofthe York. County branch .of the. family, -mhosqpelled 
the name Pressley. © vt & 
John had: four.sons, David, -William, John and. ‘Foseph.’ David, 
Jr., married Jane- Patterson of the Long Cane community .and built 
‘a home about five miles east of old Long Cane Church, where, he 
‘became «auprosperous merchant. There were five sons as issue of 
‘this marriage, Samuel P., John T., George .W.,.James.P. and Wil- 
‘tlam. *David' Pressly, Jr., 1s buried in the Church yard at old Cadar 
Springs - and his tomb bears the follow inscription; “To tha Mem- 
ory of David ‘Pressly, .who departed this life :24 September, . 1818, 
-eged cidalaets ianinn ‘Eminently distinguished as the friend of the 

“poor.” 
. Samuel P.. married Elizabeth Knox Ftearsh of. the Hard Labor 





neighborhood, became ‘an eminent physician. im Abbeville County 


and later removed to Wilcox County,-Alabama He. was the grand- 


«father ofthe Honorable Joseph N. Miller,-Judge Joho H.:Miller 


‘aud Judge-Meek Miller, now a Justice of the Supreme. Court -of 
Alabama and-also.of Mrs. Sallie Miller Brice of Chester. 

Jobo -T.-married Jane Hearst, sister of above-named Elizabeth 
Koox and daughter of Joseph Hearst and Jane Pressly, became a 
distinguished: teacher and preacher: of the Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian Church and was for many years pastor of the Cedar 


- Springs congregation. In 1833 or. thereabouts he removed to Al- 


tegheny City, Pa., and there established a Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, of which he became president-and Dr.. Samuel P., his 
brother, were staunch antagonists of John C. Calhoun and Nulli- 
fication and, became .unpopular with the extremists im Abbeville 
County, hence their removal West. Joseph H., son of Rev. Jobn 
T... was .&.distinguished divine and popular pastor in Erie, Pa., 
where he died. " 

James P; married in-his second marriage Nias. Young.ana, was w.foe 
Inany years professor-of Greek in Erskine College, Due West, 9. C. 
He was the father of David B., Frank Y., and John L., of whom 


-the latter two are now connected as prolieswes with the religous 


and: educational institutions at Due West. 

William moved in early Ife to Monmouth, IlMnoig, travelling all 
the way-on horseback, became a wealthy merchant of. Monmouth 
and a distinguished plinanthropist. .He lived to the ripe.old age 
of 97 years and died without leaving children or descendants. 

George W, married Isabella Hearst, another daughter of Joseph 
Hearst and Jane Pressly, and was for more than 40 years a promi- 
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nent and beloved physician of Abbeville County, whose profession- 
al work and usefulness extended over a large part of that section 
of South Carolina. Three of his children reached the years of 
inaturity and were married, Joseph L., Lavinia and Margaret. 
Joseph L., was for nearly a half century a practising physician 
of Abbeville County after graduation at Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia. He married Tallulah Haseltine, eldest daughter of 


Captain James W. Frazier of the Cedar Springs community. Eleven ~ 


children were born of this marriage, three sons, Harlan ‘David, 
Charles Payson and George Willlam, and eight daughters, on)y 
three of whom arrived at the age of maturity, Blizabeth, Frances 
Minor and Antoinette. Harlan D. became a farmer in the Cedar 
Springs section and died in 1907. He married Dessie D. Whetston 
of Florida and left two children surviving him, Martha Frazier 
and Harlan William. Charles Payson studied law and located fp 
Augusta, Georgia. He spent several yearg in the Foreign Service 
of the United States and was stationed at Paris, France for the 
four years of the World War as American Vice Consul General. 
On December 21 1887, he married Maude Margaret,: daughter of 
Massillon Pleasant and Margaret Speer Stovall of Augusta. One 
daughter was born of this marriage, Marguerite Terrell. 

Elizabeth became the wife of John F. Wideman of the Long Cane 
community, who is now, January, 1923, Judge of Probate of Green- 
wood County, The descendants of this marriage now living are 
Edmund Patton of the Greenwood Index-Journal, Rebecca anil 
Lulah, all of Greenwood. Edmund P. married Leonora Long of Sa- 
luda County. 

Frances M. married William T. Bradley, son of William K. and 
Frances Wideman Bradley of Long Cane. William T. was for many 
years Treasurer of Abbeville County and a most popular citizen. 

George William graduated in medicine at Jefferson College, Phil- 
adeiphia, located at Charlotte, N. C., has become a prominent physi- 
cian and surgeon and married there Etta Cochrane. They have 
eight childrn, four sons, J. Lowry, George W. Jr., Charles Payson, 
Jr., and James Walter and four daughters, Maude S., Mary, Louise 
and Jean. 

Antoinette is unmarried and fives at the old family homestead 
within sight of Cedar Springs Church. Nineteen members of this 
branch of the Presslys are buried in this historic Church yard. 

Margaret, daughter of Dr George W. Pressly, Sr., became the 
wife of Dr, James D. Neel, who was a native of Newberry County, 
but moved after marriage to the Pressly home near Troy m whut 

There were five children issue of thi 
Emma 


is now Greenwood County. 
niarriange, Emma, George Pressly, Belle, Lavinia and Kate. 
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became the wife of Dr, Kennedy of Troy and:mother: o! Mary," 


and surgeon of Greenwood. He received his M.-D. degree from Jef- 


ferson, Philadelphia, Belle became the wife of the Reverend Ollie” 
Y. Bonner of Due West and died several years ago leaving two” 


children, James Neel and Lila Morse. Kathrine was ‘married’ to 
the Reverend J. G. Dale of Alabama, now a ollasionary in Mexico, 
where both are engaged in missionary work, she ag a physician. 
Lavinia is unmarried and is a devout and faithful messenger of the 
Cross in the Mexican field, , ’ 

Lavinia, daughter of Dr. George W. Pressly, became the wife of 
Profeasor John P. Kennedy, who for so many years was the effj- 
cient and worthy president of the Woman’s Callege at Dae West. 
Both he and his wife have passed to the great beyond and left sur_ 
viving them three sons, A. Selden, Luther P. and J.-Payson and 
two daughters Jane and Julia. +A. Selden is president of the Bank 
of Due West and one of the most trusted and prominent eilizens of 
the community. He married Jefinfe Anderson of Anderson County 
and has six living children, John Pressly, David, A. Selden Jr, 
Jean, Julia and Kate. Jobn P. graduated in medicine at the Jef- 
ferson Medical College, Philadelphia, married Mary Boyce of. Due 
West and is associated with his ‘cousin, Dr. George W. Pressly 
in the practice of surgery and medicine at Charlotte. David has 
also taken his degree in medicine at Jefferson and is an interne 
at the Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia. A, Selden, Jr., is ‘a 
stadent at Erskine College. Jean ts the wife of the Reverend Nat 
Erskive Smith of Bartow, Fla. Julia and Kate are living with their 
parents at Due West. > : 

Luther P., became a promising and succesaful physician of At- 
Janta and died there unmarried several years ago, 

J. Payson, another graduate of Jefferson in medicine, is- now 
president of the Atlanta Board of Health. He married Miss Bryson 
of ‘Tennessee and hag two children, a son and daughter. ‘ 

Julla, daughter of Professor John P. and Lavinia Pressly Ken- 
nedy, was married to the Reverend Boyce H. Grier of Due West 
but lived only a few years after marriage and left no children at 
death. . 

Jane became the wife of Jameg A. Brice, Bsq., of Winosboro and 
the mother of two daughters, Mary and Julia and of several sons, 
three of whom served as officers Overseas in the American Ex- 
pedilionary Forces and another was in active service in this coun- 
try as a retired officer of the army, two of them, James A. Jr, and 
Pressly Kennedy were graduates of the U. 8. Military Academy at 
West Point. Luther K. is a prominent atlorney of Spartanburg: 
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,and Captain Charles H. is still an artillery officer in ‘the army. 


"Mary. is the wife of Temple Ligon, Baq., of Spartanburg. Julia. is 


unmarried and living with her mother in Spartanburg. 


. Dr. Joseph L. Pressly, son of Dr, George W., volunteered .as.a 
.gurgeon in the 27th S. C. Volunteers, Confederate States Army jn 


April, 1862 and saw active service in the field at Battery Wagner 
off Charleston and at Fort Sumter. The 27th &. C. Volunteers un- 
der command of Col. Peter C. Gilliard was incorporated in the 
famous Hagood’s Brigade and were ordered with it to Virginia. 
Surgeon Pressly was promoted to the rank of Major and took. part 
in the bloody engagements at Drury’s Bluff and Cold Harbor and in 
the tistoric Wilderness campaign. He was at the siege of Peters- 
burg, where Hagood’s Brigade was 57 days in the trenches without 
relief. He was with this Brigade at-Appomatox and: was paroled 
at Greensboro, N..C., on the first of May, 1865. Most of the above 
information with reference to Dr. Preasly’s military service was 
furnished by T. Grange Simons; M. D., of Charleston, who was Ist 
Sergeant of Co. B., Washington Light Infantry, 26th 8. Cc. Volun- 
teers, Hagood'’s Brigade, Hoke's Division. Other facts and dates 
were obtained from the Adjutant General's Office, War Depart- 
ment, Washington. 
(Prepared by Charles P. Pressly.) 


The Puckett Family. Allen married Eliza Keller. They had 6 
children: Jim who married Lula Crawford, Rev. Randolph who 
married Mollie Bradley, Joe who married Leila Horn, Lizzie and 
Magele who married in succession John Banks and Mary Fran- 
ces who married Jim Walker, Willlam, the brother of Allen, and 
Anne, his wife, had 7 children, Margaret, Loulse, Mary who mar- 
ried John Bosdell, Gertrude, William, Ollle and Jim who ran 
away to the war under age and was killed in battle. 

Quarles, Richard P., married Agnes White Perrin, daughter of 
Samuel and Eunice Chiles Perrio. Thelr children were Sarah, 
Thomas P., James, Richard, Marion who married a Cogburn. 

Sarah married George Galphin whose. ancestors bore a part in 
the Revolution. He was a learned man and fine teacher. He 
taught many years at Liberty Hill and built up an excellent school. 
He had four boys, Milledge, Richard Perrin, both Baptist ministers, 
George and Henry and two girls Annie and Aggie. 

Rakestraw, Calvin, married Mary Cook daughter of Fred Cook. 
He was 2 farmer and teacher. He moved before the war to the 
neighborhood of Marietta, Ga., and there he wae called out into the 
service of the Confederacy and served as Captain. He was wounded 
in one of the great battles in the west by a split minnie ball which 
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, ‘straddled : “his pon “bene.” For’ <’ months 'he waa’ semi-conacious, ‘but. 
he finally Sained strength ‘and! recovered’ i fromthe wound, Sin\ 
meantime, “Mary, his wife, got alek ‘and* "died ™ One! of" her sisters 
Agnes, ‘went to nurse her in her last sickness and remained~. som 
‘ume ‘with the orphans,’ who were afterwards brought ‘back to: their 
‘grandparents, who cared for them Ull peace returned."“Talula” ‘and 


Mary Jane returned but their grandméther cae ‘that Fannie and 
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Hattie could not be given up, 

“Jesse Reagan came from Holland, settled Gt Aerie and mar- 
-ried Rachel Jay. ‘They had 7 sons and two daughters.”- My father 
. (Ed. com ‘Reagan,) was the youngest child and his father died when 
he, was a little boy. Grandfather's’ family went‘ to Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia and Texas, ‘Grandfather’ wis & blacksmith and 
his brother was an auger maker. Grandfather’ was a*Quaker and 
he had @ sister who sometimes ‘preached.’ Hé*lived near where 
Harvey Drennan now lives_and owned a big ‘placé.” He and- Mr. 
Robinson together bought the* Campbell graveyard: “from a Mr, 
Ruff. AJl our Reagan ancestors. com: some’ ‘ot’ the: younger ones 
sleep there. f nS 


_—~ Maicomb Spence’s mother was- “a Cook atid her‘ mother a Robin- 


son. Old Mr. Bill Cook came from Pickens. “That family of Robin- 
song owned all the land where Maicomb Spence, Mr. Foster Bradley, 


_Mary Creswell and where John Brown now lives. The Spence’s lved 


near Troy. My father’s little home was bought from the Spence’s 
algo Mr. Leard'’s (where “Joe Buck’ lives)” ‘and just back of Joe 
Buck’s is the old Spence burying ground. Just back of Mary Cres- 


well the Findleys lived. My father’s tirst wife Was thelr daugh- 


ter. When I knew Granny Findley she was up in the nineties, so 
they must have settled there in the 18th century, where Cousin 
Mary Creswell llves. Years and years “‘agO, & Billy Robinson lved 


_who died and left a widow and‘one child. In those days Bibles 
_were not as little valued ag they are now. Finding her house on 


fire, Mrs. Robinson took the Bible and carried it ‘to a place of - 
safety and then mounted her old grey horse astride, barebacked, 
galloped to all the neighbors to ask help to save her home, The 
home was lost but the Bible was saved. Years after her son-in- 
law, Simp Evans built on the old burnt site the héme Cousin Mary 
Creswell now lives im. It was in that home I saw the only “hackle” 
an instrument uged to break the bark off the flax.” Near the home 


was a big spring and all around It had been planted rosemary 


bushes to spread the bleaching flax cloth, s6 it’ would le sweet 
scented. (Recollections of Mrs. Martha Quattlebaum ‘of Callison, 
8, C.) (i ue we 

Mr. Ed. O. Reagan was quite an original character. He sold from 
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his shop a apinning wheel which did so well he affirmed that Mrs. 
Lyons had to send for him to stop it at 12 o'clock Saturday night. 
He went down to Augusta in 1865, when the Yankees were on the 
lookout for ©. S. A. mules. The figure 3 was on his horse, and 
when asked by a Yankee officer what 3 meant, he said, ‘He was 
foaled 3 years after Solomon built his temple.” 

The Robinson Family was in the Long Canes prior to 1770. They 
came from Ireland. One of them was among the first members at 
Cedar Springs, and there were intermarriages with ‘the Boges, 
Fosters, Pattersons and Reagans. 

William Robinson born in 1781 married Blizabeth Ann Boggs. 
Their children were John, Samuel Boggs, Harvey, Fred, Jane, Rev. 
David Pressly, Henry who married Sarah Young, Alexander Patter- 
son, James Bonner, Mattie who married William Davis, Mary, sin- 
gle. Samuel Boggs Robinson married a Miss Drennan and moved te 
Texas. John, born tn 1799, married Elizabeth Reagan. Their chil- 
dren were Rachel who married B. B. Harviley, Robert, Jabez 
whose marriage to Ann B&. Cook was prevented by his death 
on the first day's battle around Richmond, Alexander and 
Abigail, the last two not reaching maturity. James, an elder broth- 
er had gone to Texas where he married and left a family. John 
Robinson, the father, was a farmer and also kept a workshop where 
he turned out whatever the neighbors needed and repaired as well 
as made wagons and vehicles. He was a strict A. R. P. or Seceder. 
Some of his lively worldly minded boys used to dread the coming 
of the minister and his catechising, but the fast days bore heavily 
on the vigorous lads. One of them often reJated with great zest one 
of his exploits on a fast day. He slipped a pie from the cupboard 
and hid it in his bed, to eat after dark, but he forgot it and the 
tale it told on him next morning led tu a painful experience. 

Robert, his son, was sent to the Citudel where he learned more 
mischief than knowledge. Hia best work as a student was under 
Galphin the Liberty Hill teacher, whom he always spoke of with 
becoming reverence and high esteem, Robert was a teacher and 
may be classed, with no disrespect to others, ag the best one the 
neighborhood ever had, when preparation for the work and natural 
skill in imparting knowledge are considered, Those who knew the 
natural powers of his mind are nof surprised at the high level of 
intelligence observable in his descendants. In the last year of the 
war, he was the Captain of Co. G, Ist S. C. Troops and served until 
a serious sickness of long duration sent him to the hospital. 

The Ist Lieutenant was a Mr. Gibert. 20d Benj. Hunter and 3rd 
Lewis Haskell. A teacher, Mr. Porcher of Williston, was also in the 
company. These officers might have conducted a first class cql- 
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fraternity he was buried with thate Imposing fritu 
agaid of him, “His life was one of usefulness” and’ Ww 5 
the best sense of the word, being a‘benefaction’ and: Cuca to 
: bthers. ‘ eaphanel the courage of his comytetiona basen 






ceria Haasie: ‘Cothran’ ‘and lives at” “atlanta James*N Robinson 
who married b Levens Fuller and. lives” fe*Augonta,: ‘Frank {¢.Swhe 










By: 
who matted J. ©. cto Paul who married “Alla Lee ‘Smith’an 
Maude who married'H, R. Deason.- All ‘of. these: are living” and" ‘are 
married except Jabez P., who -died many * ‘years® ago.* “* He! studied: 
medicine and rose quickly to eminence in’ his* ‘practice. *He* made s 
& special study of the great plague of that’ rural section, . Typhoid 3 ; 
Fever. His success was surprising.~ About 98 out of 100 cages 'h 2 
restored, but two of them, yielding to’ that’ gnawing ‘hunger which 77 e< 
comes upon the toctahed Regret ie? caused & Telapse 
fatal, 2 eat EL eS 2 : : 

But the day dawned when he too became. a victim to ‘the’ scourge.” t 
While yet in poaneduion of his caenition, bei gave “orders’ how: b 
























the bud and a light im the medical world’ went out. ~ Alas" was 
word that translated pent up feelings of those who knew his worth.: 
Frank C. and Paul Robinson, sons“of' Robert.‘ J.‘ and’ Fannie’S.: 
“live at McCormick and exemplify the virtues of their forbears, the 
former being a representative in the Ganerey Sonerry oe a trust-"5 
ed leader in the locality. ae ot POE ee 1 eR 
















smal and. vtiotecrsd in Co. C. 7th S. C. Regiment in 1861, In é 
the first day’s battle around Richmond he was wounded and bled 
to death before he could be-found. He was buried in soldier fagh-%-~.- ~~ j 
jon, but it was decided by his mother and brother that his remaina, ? 






must rest in the Campbell _ grave yard. Fred Cook was sent oa 
the mournful errand which was found hard-to accomplish, The 
_body wag located and put in the coffin and the coffin. was put into 
a larger box wherein much wheat.bran was. placed all around it 
and carried to the depot where the men were forbidden to carry 
southward the dead, for want of space. 

The negro man whe was In charge declined, after some questions 
and answers, to allow it to be put on board, but after some bene- 
faction offered and received, it was put on board. Thence it came 
down from the C. and G. depot toward Bradleys or Millway, where 
a sorrowing crowd accompanied it to the Campbell grave: yard. 
No better close of this narration can be found than the words'of 
‘his brother, Robert,-when he read the telegram announcing the 
fatal event: “How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, by all their 
country’s wishes blest!” 

Harvey Robinson, a son of William Robinson, and a younger 
brother of John, went at first to Mississippi,’ then ‘to: Illinois and 
then returned. He married Jane M. Foster and reared three chil- 
dren before his early decease. When Mr. Robinson: wag inhis 
last illness, he wanted an orange and not one could be found-at 
the stores. His friend, Fred Cook, mounted his horse and rode 
44 miles to Augusta to get a supply and when he got back to-his 
own gate, his little girl, Ann, met him and sald: “He is dead.” 

His daughter Elizabeth married B. B. Harvley and William ©. 
Robinson after serving in the war and coming home severely 
wounded, married I. S. Cook and lived the remainder of his life 
in the nelghborhood. He purchased the Irwin tract and improved 
it. His chitdren were Sarah who died young, William Harvey: who 
married Addie Wardlaw, Jane B. who married T. A. Dowtin, Ettie 
'#owho married T. H. Robinson, now living In Texas. Dr. George A. 
who married Vivian Stewart, Frederick C. Robinson, Mary F. who 
married Dr. E. O. Jenkins, now living in Tennessee, Willlam -C. 
who married Eva Jay, Thomas A. who married Bessle Cheatham; F. 
Irwin who married Edna Cheatham, James P. who married Eula 
Sanford and Lila Isabel who married EB. C. Cheatham. Thomas Alex- 
ander Robinson, brother of Wm. C. married Fannle Etheridge: and 
went west. Her parents were Robert Ethridge and wife who moveil 
in from beyond Hard Labor. 

Fred Robinson married Peggy Jackson. He wag a brother of 
Harvey Robinson and a substantial citizen. He lived near the Long 
Cane bridge and reared a family. His children were Lizzie, Polly 
who married George Creswell, Becky who married Sam Young, and 
Tommie, who died in the service. He used to discuss with a youth 
who passed his way occasionally the influence of the moon on the 
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‘years before she married Joseph Lindsay. She was greatly skilled . 















.@ “ay ae ge : 
ereps, but no agreement on oo oubject. was 
than a reciprocal good aan ae 


‘ Rev. James: Robinson, 





Jane, daughter of William Robinson” ibved? to ‘be: advanced? in 


in weaving. She, Mrs. Jane R. Jay, Miss Mary Porterfield and sev- 

eral Creswell ladies were the last skilled bandworhere ‘to’ yleld“to. 

machinery. —aptenectr _ oom! ee ae 
Rountree, Daniel, wag a wealthy man near the Ragefleld line 

whither he moved in 1839. He had a number of children who had. 

left his roof before elderly people now living could’ remember. 

Several daughters married and one ‘son, Jeff, was the solitary com- - 

panion of his father. Jeff, was killed at Antietam and the life. of | 

a fine young man was there snuffed out. Mr. Roundtree was a 

live man in bis youth but after his children left him’ and his‘ som 

Jeff was killed, and his slaves were freed, he was “disposed “to: 

husband his resources in a miserly way.” The impression got.” out, 

that he had a large sum of gold in his bed ‘room and it attracted 

some one to a daring effort to get it. The person went in with a 

sledge hammer and in the dark struck a# misdirected blow’ which 

gave Mr. Rountree a chance to shoot at him with a shot’ gun” as 

he went out, but bis alm in.the dark was too high. He left a ‘good 

estate of land which grew in value and has been i eas! unheard 


eee, 


of prices in the recent times of inflation. y 3 * tf 

Ruasell, Abraham, ran away in 1756 from hia parents in Antrim, 
freland, when a lad of 13. He came to hig. uncle, Dr. Russell, in 
the Boggs-Robinson community and later got a land grant and 
settled on Rocky Creek near the old Pressly and Cook places, He 
often spoke very feelingly of the intense suffering of the poor of \ 
Iroland. With tears In his eyes he used to relate how they ate 
moss to relleve hunger. Hig land was poor but he wag very in- 
duatrious and economical. He served in the wars of 1776 and l 
1812. He married Ann Kimens. They had 6 children: Rebecca, 
who married Jacob Baughman, Jane who married Joseph Trotter 
and bad four children: Clementine who married a Duncan, 
Martha who married Michael Miller, Andrew: who died in the 
war and John died single and Timothy, his brother married a 
Glover. 

James and Marianna Russell's ekfidren, were 7 in evanber! Mar- 
garet, Mary, Timothy, Reed, Jim, Abraham and John... Reed.and 
Minerva Russell reared a large family. Of these, Jim, Mollie, Joe, 
Anne, Sallie and Jim remained unmarried. Tom married Tilda 
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married Kelly Harrison, Bell 
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Brown, Frank married Mary Jane Caldwell and Robert married ; 
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a Clary and moved to Florida. Bc Bal & Magun. oy 
Sheppard, James, lived at Liberty Hill. He was born in 1790 and 3 3 van and of the Revolutionary Patrick Sullivan.*. They ‘all “lived 
was a soldier in the war of 1812. His father’s name was Thomas 3 : oe ee nitdoan 
T. Sheppard, who was born in 1761, having lived and died in New- 3 _ in the Hard Labor cate ang si priest regan oo ini 
berry . He was in Philemon Water's Regiment during the Revo- ‘. *." 2. omans land on ere sdex ott — = at ict vi ‘ae me aaaY: 
lution. Thomas T. Sheppard married Susannah Hayne and came < ; ; Gable’s land on t 5 Burtt, ; > or _ ae a no 
to Newberry where James Sheppard was born. He married a Miss : . =4 family of the Perrins and Chiles. In 4806, PORES a hi 2 an 
Culpepper and subsequently two daughters of John Mobley of old aa = oe. ___Robert Perrin were appraisers of Henty Honea Property, . BARS) 
Edgefield. District i st mouth of thé Calabashj—William was a deacon at Horeb, ‘lived. 
~ a 4 : % : : “ ; 1 ry 
The children of James Sheppard by his last marriage were, Or- J fs 3 near Mrs. monendagi ad died * fever in service sides cielge early J ‘ 
lando who married Mary E. DeVore and after her death, he married y a * se ROT: om Seige wala whe Ps avashipe eps ate corer 
ay ; 1 = WV sh. who married and went to Texas,‘ Manly, lie who married‘ J 
Ella Griffin, daughter of Col. Bluford F. Griffin. we 2 qe Peak, Kate who married Tom Preaaly, Jim waa killed at saw mill, 
Walter Scott Sheppard, the second son, married Ida F. DeVore <3 ad] 4) 4 Thornton Sen Ch. thes ia Rocky Breck pa Witla Wektam 
and died in Dec. 1893. ; setae “é &) > & et * stig (ie Aika i =. 
John Calhoun Sheppard, born in 1850, entered public life in a 2: ie i 4 a J ae ——— notes bea spade i aa ts ohana ecb 
,Ume of great anxiety in the state. He was a Furman student and uy i {FORE os : 







/ moved by oars.: It was a rule that for-every oar that- was jlost 
/ in the river, the salary was docked 25 cents. “' One. one occasion 
/ the long pine pole slipped out of his hand, and out into the river 
/ he jumped and swam with it to the shore.’- And running up stream 


entered at once upon a successful and lucrative career ag a lawyer 
and bore an honorable part in the trying times preceding and 
following 1876 election. He has served as a legislator, Lieutenant 
Governor, bank official and Is influential in local affairs. He mar- 
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: - < } ; ’ r “k with ir. This was characterist{c : 
ried Miss Helen Wallace, daughter of Judge Wm. H. Wallace. & fy std = eon pein ary ae pond amige pabsne- eiates’ 
Anna Florida Sheppard was born in 1852 and married J. Oscar ae | y a <i aes ds he did He anid ie “his old age to @ young =-- ul 
Quarles and after his death she married James B. Jones. ; “y * wv eer eal: e a stcincn, natin, etn. in o drewerantoh 
Luther Whitfield Sheppard was born in 1854 and married a 3) >| Xo - ‘end, icc gt aioe axtus sane, tera Gas’ Greve 
. si] 1 dO mol ee j ° . Wh 
Miss Blla Taggart of Abbeville, who is now dead. He is a practic- fs a ¥ mr Mr  ooe - , , ; 
, a 3 : , : ' ' : i to & olina, the 
ing physician in the village of Troy, 3 \. -y will sooner or later.” When he returned to South Carolina, so 
% Sue I xy story prevailed, he picked up his bridle to visit a young lady with a 
- ‘Sibert, George, S Was a resident south-westerly of ‘Troy and owned yw] K x view to marriage, but he throw the bridle down, when his father 
8, large plantation of some 800 acres on Hard Labor, east of Fred P| a FJ \ \ aaid to him “Jacky what mischief are you up to now?” Another 
Cook's. He was a grave, dignified man, a leader in the Methodist _ © 3S , ie Fike E in coming to business with the |” 
hurch. HH ld to be tl ttt ly Lutt infater—)—> 2 od story made him tarry too long in coming to bu wen ‘ 
who preached at we ope eon of the only Lutheran minister—}—2 3 “a lady who had to tell him regretfully that he was too late, “He 
who preached at St. George's Church r the plantatt 1 yy Se nee SE ee oe er Sel ae “A . 
I Me . ? et plage d sab in : ee : se som Bei 5 3G was not an educated man, but in spite of the handicap, he was a 
 ehhee ee ee Was & good farmer who used to astonis 7 § — living proof that a high moral and religious character far aurpasgses 
neighbors by the immense piles of corn in his lot collected for a es tS] a liberal education when its recipient is loose In regard to higher. 
corm shucking, He was @ wealthy men and beg a dares fuantiz. * “| things. His half brother, William, waa an abolitionist and vege-* 
His sons were John, Isaac, George and Wesley; the latter moved gy . hava , alkarnation ¢: 
3 and | tarian and in thelr old age, they used to have prayers, Cc] i4 
to Georgia, the other brothers marrled daughters of Thomas and Sr ‘ leaders, On one occasion, after more or less continued debate 
Margaret Lyon. Those in this state have all ended thelr courses =~ as a is s exw austad late the peeres by William in behalf of “35 
and their children are scattered in this state and some of them ots re : ey 
are in the great state of Texas. Mrs. George Sibert, Jr., lives at Mc- 


Cormick. The seven daughters of Mr. Sibert were Adeline who 
married Rey. A. P. Harmon, the mother of Rev. Tom Harmon and 
other children, Lizzie, Sallle who married Lem Guffin, Louise who 


married Pem Guffin, Mattle who marrled Jim Mason, Vickie who 
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his slave-holding brother; when it was over, he found himself : 
alone, Jacky had gone out into the plazza. oe 

Mr. Thornton wags a good farmer and kind to his alaveg, Some- ~-: 
Umes they got to the point where sterner measures had to be =~ 
adopted. One early morning, he wag geen sittlog Im the road near 
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the house with his shot gun, in easy reach ef the spring, and on 
being questioned what he was going to shoot, he replied, ‘I am lying 
in wait to shoot a doe, when it comes to the spring,’ meaning his 
cook. The doe kept away from the spring, though she was not 
in the remostest danger of being shot. He was a member of Betb- 
any church and stood by Rev. John Trapp, the pastor, for many 
years and preceded him to the grave.. Being alone in his house, he 
was found dead in his bed by his servants. He wag related to the 
McCains and Robertsons. Mr. Thornton was a man remarkable 
for the purity and correctness of his life. Such men as he ought 
to put us on our guard against thinking that the cure for all our 
ills is more general education, valuable as that may be. 


Thornton, William. was a half brother of John G. Thornton. He 
married Elizabeth Walker and reared the following children: 
Nancy, Emily, Sallie, Jack, Sam, Edmond and Matilda. Nancy mar- 
ried a Robertson and their children were Joho, Ablah, whe was 
killed at Gettysburg, Mollie E., who married Francis I, Cook, Sam 
who married Sallie Caldwell of Troy. Their children were Walter, 
Arthur and Irene. W. E. who married Miss Smith. 

Emily Thornton, second daughter of William and Elizabeth Thorn- 
ton, married William McCain, Jack, the brother of Emily Thornton 
MeCain married arried Sophromio’ Cook, di daughter of Phin Cook. Their 
children were Wyatt who died young, Mary (Thornton,) Heidleburg, 

Fred ed Thornton, John Thornton, Ann (Thornton,): Falls, Geo; Thorn- 
ton, Lewis ‘Thornton, Emma (Thornton) Parker, Lula (Thornton) 
Cook. ‘ 

Tittle, John Anthony, was the only child of a Scotch Irish family 
and was Ieft an orphan at an early age. He was reared by two 
old ladies out of the goodness of their hearts. John married Rosa 
McFarland, a sister of Jane McFarland whose Irish mother was 
Mrs. Rosa Ward, reared five children, Mary Polly who married An- 
drew J, Weed, reared a family who moved to other States. Nancy 
married Fleming Vavis and had 6 children. Betsy was the mother 
of Wilson Watkins. Arch Tittle married first Jane Devlin, a daugh- 
ter of Margaret Wardlaw and James Devlin, whose 14th child was 
turied on her arm at Long Cane, second, Peggy Devlin, James’ cou- 
sin, who had one son, Jim and third, Elizabeth Wilson who had 

10 children. 

Arch Tittle was a well-to-do, high tempered man and impetuous, 
yet very generous. His farm: was very fertile, had 60 slaves and 
raised much couon. Me went gecurity and wag left to pay the note. 
liis year’s crop of 90 bales, when the price was low, did not liqui- 
date the debt. Slaves were sold and these Jossea with indulgence 
io strong driok and old age went against him. He moved to Geor- 
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Wardlaw, ! David, Farepnited Blizabeth Wideman‘ f and? *] : 
Lethe. They had 11 children. Mallle ‘who! married "John! “L. ‘Ken- 
nedy, Janie who married Sam Morrah, ‘Laila who married John C 
Kennedy, Lizzie who married Charles Lyon, John who' ‘married 
Ida and second Lily Morrah, Addie who married W. H.’ Robinson, °-.! 
W. W., who married Annie Bradley, Kittie who married Tate Brad- ." ~ 
ley, Lily who married Will Morrah, Emma, single, and David who eS 
died in hia youth. 1 Pe Vs 


The Watkins. The old Watkins home was on Long Cane sSicraban 
the McFarlands. The children were Wilson, Caroline who. dled un-;" 
married and another who married a Lindsay. Wilson Watkins» 
married lst Mary Bradley who died childless, 2nd Susie. Goodwin. 
Their children were Parrie, Lizzie, Jim, Sallie, Bob and George.-, 

Weed, Reuben and his wife Elizabeth ‘Dale, lived in between Har- 
vey Drennan's and Billy Bradley's place. ‘They had 4 children An- 
drew ,who married Mary Tittle, 22 years younger than himself.,-., 
They had 4 children; James, Sallie who married a McBride, Reuben «1 
who moved away. Andrew’s chidiren were Rose who married John . 
Browne, Diizabeth who married Archie Boyd. Mary who married. 
Robert Drennan, Sarah who married John Bickett, Margaret who, 
married in succession Abner Perrin Young, Tom Creswell and Rab... 
Crawford, Reuben who married Kate Underwood, John who died . 
single in the war and Billy married Margaret Sturkey. The Dales ~ 
went to Alabama. The Browns were also among the first Scotch-  .— 
Irish at Long Cane. They intermarried with the Weeds, Youngs, . 
Tittles and Sturkeys. Some of them went to Florida, others to - 
Indiana. fag TIT SS IY EE 

The White family. “Old Granny White” lived to be near 100 > 
years og age. The home was near McCormack, Cook and Eves .. 
lands. She had two sens and a daughter. Tillman married aD... 
Ashley and had three daughters, Margaret who married Jim Brown, i Z ; 
Mary who married William Martin and Satah Jane who Inarried |, 
Dave Creswell and moved to Florida. Cornelia Creswell ‘was hig w.4 
second wife and their children were Julia and ‘Jim who moved to a 
Georgia. Joe, John and Tom. Jim White, the second son of widow 
White, married Martha Jane Keller. Their children were Joe who 
married Hattle Rakestraw, Tillman, who married ‘Amelia Franklin : 
and later Lizzie Bracknell, Billy who married Mary Sprouse, Henry 
who married Alice Sprouse and Jim who married Dessie Banks. ° - a> 
Three daughters of Widow White married and moved away, ° : 

Wideman, Heinrich, was the emigrant ancestor of the extensive 
Wideman connection. He had two sons, Henry and Adam. In 
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1790, Henry wags married and had 3 boys not 16, and 3 females un- 
der his roof and 5 negroes. Leonard, his son, had just married 
and had one daughter. Leonard, the second, one of his large family 
married Sarah Patterson, daughter of Josiah J. Patterson and 
among their children who did not move away, were Margaret and 
James H. Margaret married Thomas J. Lyon and James H. mar- 
ried Mary Watson. When a young man, James H. attended the 
State College and afterwards purchased the Col. John Hearst's 
place where he continued to Hve the remainder of his days. He 
was a thoughtful man who turned his mind toward. a religloug life 
and became Trustee of Furman and Moderator of the Edgefield 
and Abbeville Associations, As deacon at Horeb, he was the lead- 
ing man for many years and his bouse was the home of the passing 
preachers. He set one example which might well be imitated gen- 
erally. The salary due the preacher was gathered privately and 
the preacher's Influence Was increased by his messages which re- 
lated only to. higher things. In the last year of the war, Mr. 
Wideman wae adjutant of the Ist S. C. Troops and was with that 
body during {ts march into North Carolina and its return through 
Raleigh to Spartanburg, whence he came home. His mother 
Mrs. Sarah Patterson Wideman died in 186% and the solemnity of 
the occasion wag marked by a sermon in her house from Dr. Wil- 
liam Williams, based on the text, “Prepare to Meet Thy God.” it 
Was a pecullarly solemn occasion,. enhanced by the waning for- 
tunes of the lamented Confederacy and an approaching future on 
this earth which was little short of appalling. The children of 
James H. and Mary Wideman wore Sallle who married Ben Chiles 
aud moved to Greenville, Lucian whs married Dr. Harrison, Jamos 
who married Annis Harrison, Dr. Charles who dled single. Mamie 
who married Capt. Youngblood, John who married ——— —, Dr. 
Arthur who married Statia Bradley, daughter of John B. and Sal- 
Ne Bradley, who is buried with Dr. Ww ideman at Horeb, Bula who 
lives at the old home and {gs in the language of one of her friends 
“A strong supporter of Horeb Church.” 

Adam Wideman, the other son of the Bmigrant Heinrich Wide- 
man, married Millie Harris He wag in the Revolutionary War 
and in 1790 be had 31in his family and 2 slaves. Out of their 8 
children, John warried Sarah Fletcher Tatum, three of whose chil- 
dren, Asbury Tatum, Frances and John Henry, lived and married 
in the Long Cane neighborhood. Dr. Asbury Tatum Wideman mar- 
ried Rebecca Patton, sister of Dr, B. L. Patton and left 3 children, 
Witilam Patton, John Franklin (see Pressly family,) and Sallle 
Wideman, William maried Rebecca Boyce of Gastonia, N. C., and 
now resides at the old home place and Sallle married Dr. Ww. P. 
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Addison who died a*number:of-years:ago.*She lives atiDue Weat, 


John’ Henry - Wideman - married:; Kate j Patton aister;?of j Rebecea <>. es 


and died early in life. Frances, the sister of Dr,“Asbury: Tatum» 


Wideman and widow of Thomas Willis became the-second «wife ‘of =<: \ 


Wiliam K. Bradley and the mother of George, ‘William and Fannie!:- 
who married Thomas P. Thomson: and-now lives:at Troy, whose, 
son Frank Thomson is the only gramdchilde. “i- * ~~ ¢- %-Strc ve 
Adam Wideman was the brother of John and the ‘son ‘of Adam 
Wideman and the grandson of the emigrant Helnrich.~ He-marrled 
first Lucy Puckett, 2nd Lucy C. Davis.’° Thetr children were 
Frances who married Dr. William L, Pressly.-: Statia ‘who resides 
in Abbeville, Sallie who married John E. Bradley, children: Dr. ° 
Sam A., who married a Bonham, Janie. who married Rey. D. G. 
Phillips, Statia who married a Thompson, Carrie who married 
a lawyer Barron, Jim and Frances, Dr. James W., who married 
Binme Jordan, lived and died at Due West. The third-marriage was 
with Eliza Renwick and their children were.Martha Rosa who mar- 
ried Rev. Foater.Bradley and Jane. who died im her girlhood, -*”-- 
Joshua, the 3rd son of Adam and Millie Harris married Ist. Betsy 
Gray. Their three children, Tom married a Gray, Jane married 
Henry Jones and Mary married Vinson .McKelvy.: 2nd Sallie Har-~ 
ris. Frank, the firat born died in.the war, Eugenia married M..W. 
Cuddy, Sumpfe married Rey. R. C.: Ligom. and Kate died single. 
These last two were good students at the. Woodlawn Academy. 
Henry Jones wag in much demand as & housebuilder, . The .man- 
sions.of Dr. J. W. Hearst, W. B. Dorn and the one known.ag the 
old Tatum Wideman house, went up under hig direction. He also 
built the Long Cans and Buffale Churches. a » "et 
Buell, the 4th son, married Malvina Dabbs and their children 
were Bettie, who married David Wardlaw. .They reared a large 
family: Mallie, who married J. L. Kennedy, Lella who married 
J. C. Kennedy, Janie who married Sam Merrah, John who married 
lda Morrah and 2nd Lily Morrah, Lizzie who married Charlie Lyon 
Kittle who married J. L. Bradley, Addie who married W. H. Robin- 
son, Lily who married D. W. Morrah, Bettie who married David 
Wardlaw were the parents of Mallie who married.J. L. Kennedy, 
Leila who married J. C. Kennedy, Janie who married Sam Morrah, 
John whe married Ida Morrah ist, and Lily Morrah 2nd, Lizzie 
who married Charlie Lyon, Kittle who married J. T. Bradley, Addie 
who married W. H, Robinson, Lily who married D. W. Morrah, 
W. W. who married Annie Bradley and Emma single. Adam, the 
second child of Buell, married Mattie Elmore, Joshua the third 
child married a Dabbs and moved away. Euell’s second wife was 
Emily Cox. Sam, the 6th son, of Adam and Mille Harris married 
Peggy McMillan and reared a large family. Henry the 6th, moved 
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away, And Betsy, his sister married a Willis. Their children, 
Patsy married John Mars, and Thomes married Frances Wideman. 
Rachel, the youngest of the family, married John Mars and rea 
a large family, : 
There Is a tradition in the family that Adam Wideman, the first, 
was In the cellar mending shoes when the tories came to capture 
him. His wife, Sallie, had on the fire a big pot of mush for sup- 
per. When the tories came to the door, she used the huge pewter 
spoon as her weapon, and threw hot mush Into their faces and 
kept them back and gave her husband a chance to get away, That 
spoon was handed down and is still in the possession of one of her 
descendants. 3 re | 

Young, Sam, the emigrant and Sallie, his wife, had a son named 
Samuel whose wife was named Sallie. They had 6 children. Sam 
Oliver, who married Rebecca Robinson and reared 8 children: 
Isabel who married Jim Long, John W., who married Maggie 
Crawford, Sam T., who married Sallie Creswell, Fred who married 
Eulala Palmer, Minnie who married Andy Young, Joe who mar- 
ried Leila Creswell, Jim Frank and Er. Cowan who married Lily 
Bowen. 

George McCombs Young, the second son of Sam and Sallie Young 
married lst Fannie Creswell, whose three children died single. 
2nd Peggy McBride, and their children were John Andy who mar- 
riled Elihu Rush, Margaret Ann, Sallie Lou and Abbie. 

John Hamilton, the third son of this family, married Rebecca 
Jeasley and reared 7 children: Martha who married John Davis, 
Beckle who married John Davis, Sarah who married Newton Ma- 
lone, Lizzie who married a Coleman, Kate who married a Qui- 
ledge, Sam who married Betty Dillashaw, 2nd a Blake, and Willic 
who married Sallie Beasley. 

Abner Perrin married Margaret Weed, and Andy, thelr aon, mar- 
ried Minnie Young. Sally, the 6th child of Sam and Salle Young, 
inarrled Andy Brown. Of their three children, Mary Frances inar- 
ried Joe Creswell, Mattie married Bob Crawford, and John married 
Jennie Horne, Fred the 6th child of Sam and Sallie Young, married 
Martha Lanegly, and reared five children: Mary who married Sim 
Brown, Cora who married Bob Warren, Bob who married Fan- 
nie Townsend, Horace and Charles moved away. 

John wos the second son of Sam Young, the emigrant, Peggy and 
Jennie, his sisters, dled old and single. Rebecca, their sister, mar- 
ried Billy Robinson, whose daughter Patience married Simp Evans, 
Mary the 6th child, married Henry Robinson and died childless. 
Mattie, the youngest of the emigrant’s children married Matthew 
Goodwin. Their eight children were: Robert and Rebecca who 
died. Sarah, who married a Truitt, Zack who married Adeline 
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Creswell, Martha” who ‘married “James Creswell, usa s 
ried Wilson Watkins and Mary who: married Archy -Bradley’ both“ 
reared @ family of children. 1A baat Me ee tes eo pees ages 

Zaner, Henry, lived about one quarter of a Intle south of Fred 

Cook’s. He had a comfortable home on a tract of 57 acres owned “i: 
by Dr. Hearst, which he enjoyed as long as he lived. His name. 
links him with the German race, but he was evidently born in the 
country and quite familiar with the English language. He waa a 
shoemaker and a chairmaker. Hig chairs were made out of white 
oak timber and some of them 75 years old, are yet to be found. 
His turning lathe was worked by foot. He wag an industrious In- 
nocent man, diligent in business and courteous to all. In the front 
yard were chestnut trees which bore annual crops which he dili- 
gently picked up every morning and put in a little box. A handful 
of these given to the little boys who brought him shoeg’ to half- 
sole touched them In a tender spot and made them remember him 
kindly long after his life was closed. He lived near the school 
house, where A. D. Smith, C. Rakestraw and R. J. Robinson taught 
the boys and girls of the nelghborhood to spell, read, write, cipher 
and have an interest in the passing events. A place now go chang- 
ed in appearance that the spot hag to be pointed out. ; 

Zimmerman, Peter, was a deacendant of the Zimmermans who. 
came to the Londonderry Colony in 1764. He was regarded ag.only —. ey 
half-witted and accordingly the property left bim waa entrusted to.“ 

a guardian Dr. Hearst at first for many years and then Mr. J. Hoo: 
Wideman. He lived near Mr. Gable to whom he was related as he 
was ‘aleo to the Perrins. He had a considerable body of land ‘and 
one negro woman. He was a better fisherman than farmer. He 
was seen throwlng large suckers out of Hard Labor Creek when 

show was on the ground. He was an inoffensive man and not a bad 
nelghbor, although he made Mr. Gable shake his sides with laugh- 
ter when with a part of the melon ylelble on his shirt, he informed 

him.” Some grand rascal has been {fn your water-melon patch,” 












Susan ‘who’ mars 
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APPENDIX 





“A Lady of Old Abbeville District.” 





By Gen. Robert E. Lee. 


General Lee wrote: 

“I fear my daughters have not taken to the spinning-wheel and 
loom, as I have recommended. I shall not be able to recommend 
them to the brave soldiers for wives. I had a visit from a soldier's 
wife today, who was on a visit to her husband. She was from 
Abbeville, S.C. Said she had not seen ber husband for more than 
{wo years, and, as he had written to her for clothes, she herself 
thought she would bring them on. It was the first time she had 
travelled by railroad, but she got along very well by herself, She 
brought an entire suit of her own manufacture for her husband. 

” She spun the yarn and made the clothes herself. She clad her 
three children in the same way, and had on a beautiful pair of 
gloves she had made for herself, Her children she had left with 
her sister, She said she had been here a week and must return 
tomorrow, anil thought she could not go back without seeing me. 
Her husband accompanied her to my tent, in his nice gray suit. 
She was very pleasing in her dress and modest in her manner and 
was clad in a nice, new alpaca. [ am certain she could not nave 
made that. Ask Misses Agneg and Sally Warwick what they think 
of that. They need not ask me for permission to get married until 
they can do likewlse. She, in fact, was an ailmirable woman. Said 

she was willing lo give up everything she had in the world to at- 
tain our independence, and the only complaint she made of the 
conduct of our enemies was their arming our servants against us. 

Her greatest difficulty wag to procure shoes. She made them for 

herself and children of cloth with leather soles. She sat with me 
about ten minutes and took her leave—another mark of sense-— 
and made no request for herself or husband." 

General Lee never bestowed praise where It was not deserved. 
lt was unusual for him to say so much about one person ag he 
wrote here, so that Jt constitutes an extraordinary tribute to the 
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self-reliant woman of Abbeville “who, 
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a eral oe Marnie 
; however,*-wag typical? the 


women-of. the Confederacy in* South Caroling. “Tthwagbe: use fot 


women like her that the Confederate “soldiers: fough 3 
when the star of their hope bad paled away. forever 3 

This letter from Gen. -Lee appeared ‘in‘ the ‘Piedmont: of: Green-,7 
ville after “the Hard Labor section”’ was In‘ type, * It ig‘ too! beau->’ 
tiful and true to facts as Temembered in, old Abbeville to ‘be omit- 
ted. “As a picture of a gentleman and a lady of that: time vit-is 
worthy of a place in any company.The blockade developed latent s 
talent among the ladfeg, They-knew..how to spin, weave and ‘sew 
before the conflict began and then ‘thelr’ artistic faculties were - 
occupled in making baskets’ out of willow branches, in weaving . 
finer specimeng of cotton and woolen eloths and in excelling tallora - 
in cutting out and filling them for* use.” Where ‘the “men ‘tanned 








leather and made shoes, the family was comfortably "independent. 
Ordinarily the vanquished in wars, lose more property but. develop 
more character. Adversity brings back ‘to firat principles; success 
in war means demoralization among the victors, damage in their 
higher immatertal natures, oS TT NAR te Sone 
4 . 
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R e* 
Among the many unrecorded skirmishes or minor conflicts .that 
took place in South Carolina, wag the collision between a, party -of 
militia and regulars under the command of Andrew- Pickens and 
a prowling band of Torleg {and perhaps a few Indlans,). under 
the Immediate command of British -officers-that took placa on the 
banks of or near Long Cane Creek, a short distance South of. what 
is known ag Patterson's Bridge, this bridge spanning. Long Cane 
a mile or so South of old Bradley's, formerly MeCotiba* MII. 
The exact date of thig encounter is not known ag the records were 
afterwards destroyed and It is perhaps now {impossible to get any 
real account. Such information as we have has been largely 
handed down by word of mouth, though MecCrady does mention the 
skirmish and gives December 10th, 1780 as the date. 
These Torles were on a marauding expedition Northward from 
Ninety Six, burning and destroying as they canie. Hearing of this, 
Andrew Pickens, who Wag probably at Fort Charlotte, rulns of 
which are still to be seen on the banks of the Savannah River, x 
a few miles from Willington, 8, C., set in motion his small force | aS 
to meet them. — ' ; 
As they went on, the farmers from the surrounding country 
gathered under his standard until his force had grown to perhaps 
300 men, : fc 
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Due to an unfortunate misunderstanding, the patriots retired | 


just at the moment of victory and many of them were sabered 
by a handful of British Cavalry ag they lay wounded on the fleld. 

McCrady mentions two or three, one of then. being an officer 
named Landsay whose home was not a great ways off. 

Among those killed outright was Robt. Foster, a planter, whose 
home was distant some four or five miles Westward of the battle 
Sround and located on the main road leading from Calhoun Mille 
to Augusta, Ga., by way of Fury's Ferry, 

This old home site was owned by Mr. J. L. Kennedy, a descendant 
of Robt. Foster, at the time of his death, a few weeks. 


W. LINDSAY WILSON. 


Greenville, Nov. 22, 1923. 





COMMENT CONCERNING 


HENRY (KOCH) cooK 


Verification of Henry Cook's involvement in the American War of Independence 
as either a Hessian mercenary or State Malitia has 
date. However, there ig Strong evidence to indicate Heinrich Koch was at the 
battle of Trenton 12/25/1776, according to Mr. George Hunt of Dallas, Tx. 


Verifiable evidence of hig existance in America does not come to light until 
the 1790 Census, and late sc genealogical researcher Leonardo Andrea in his 
manuscripts states that "HENRY COOK in north part of Orangeburg is the only 
man by that first name of the Cooks to show in the 1790 Census for sc". Also, 
at that time Orangeburg District - North Part included small slices of 96 
District in Edgefield (now Saluda Co.) and Newberry and all of Lexington Co. 


Henry Cook first purchased land, 288 acres in Dist. 96, Edgefield Co., Sc 
State Charts Vol 25 page 459, and said land was surveyed for him on 
January 12, 1788, and his name was spelled Henry Cook on the Certificate. 


Because of family tradition that Henry was of German origin it has been 
presumed that the sir—name spelling in german was Heinrich Koch. Indications 
are that there was a Strong relationship between Henry Cook and Rev. David 
Sibert, minister of the German Lutheran Church St. George at Troy, SC. 
According to the Sibert family genealogy David Sibert came to America as an 
immigrant prior to the Rey. War settling in Pennsylvania, later going to 
Virginia where he married, and then settled in Abbeville Dist. Troy, SC 
preaching at the St, George Lutheran Church, later changing affiliation to 
the Methodist (see Greenwood Co. Sketches, Bernheim's history of The Lutheran 
Church in North and South Carolina, and the SC Historical & Genealogical 
Magazine- German Protestants in South Carolina in 1788). 


St. George German Lutheran Chruch on Hard Labor Creek was granted its Charter 
from the State of SC on January 4th. 1788 as was Queen Charlotte in Dist. 96 

and Carl Fredrich Froehlich was shown as minister for the (2) churches, and 

the following as charter member of St. George; Philip Zimmer Hurd, Philipp Keriss, 
JENRICH HOCH, Baldaster Merck, Philip Peter Knab, Peter Knab, Jacob Brydair, 
Johan Christopher Mentz, George Awilling, Johannes Laacks, Joh. Jacob Stiefel, 
Frantz Ulm, Peter Zimmerman, Wm, Waagner, Fritz Knab and Peter Romby. Several 

of these germans later on reflect an affiliation in some way with Henry Cook, 


As mentioned earlier the correct original spelling of Henry Cook has never 
been able to be verified. Henry Cook purchased land in Edgefield Co, on 
January 12, 1788 so we know for a fact that he was in the community at that 
time. Further it is verified in family tradition that Henry was a member of 
St. George Lutheran Church, and we know that St. George was chartered in 
January A 1788, and one of its original subscribing menbers was ane + - 

~ > ~ = JENRICH HOCH —- - - -which easily could be changed to Henry Cook. 
Thus, I propose that Jenrich Hoch and Henry Cook are one in the same, and 
that Jenrich Hoch was the correct original spelling. 


Comment by: Phillip E. Cook 
Houston, TX 
5/1/92 
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Jacob Buchman 
T. Michael Hicke 


Peter Mickler 
his 
Jacob X Brentt 
Marck 


Robt Bockman 
Semeon Eleazer 
Jacob Bookter 


Wm: Conyus 
his 

Jacob X Ellesar [?] 
Marck 


Challies raulber 


his 
Gabriel X Miller 

Marck 

his 
Tobias X Giger 

Marck 


Vallentin Gusman 
his 
Stephan XX Locke 
Marck 


his 
John X Locke 
Marck 
his 
Henrich X Zimerman 
Marck 
Aljexander Bakar 
his 
Sebastian XX hoffman 
Marek 
Henrich Schneider 


Godfrey Cromer 


his 
Henrich X Sestrunck 
Marck 
his 
Jacob X Junginger 
Marek 


} ‘ALLED BETHANY. 
L 10 GERMAN PROTESTANT CHURCH, C+ p 
ON GREEN CREEK, RICHLAND COUNTY, CAMDEN 
DISTRICT, STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charles Binnicker, A.M. 
Caspar Coon 

Jacob Faust 

John Faust 

Georig Fridrich Hoch 
Justice Keller 

Peter Keller 


Harry Dansar 
Godfrig Cromer 
Gaspar Bush 
Benjamin arendall 
Ulrich Feard [?] 
Lucas Price 

John Dancer 


1 Bernheim (German Settlements, p..310) incorrectly ‘surmised that Bethany Church 


was located in Newberry District. 
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Daniel Faust 
Peter Dancer 


Charles Binnicker, A.M. 
John Geiger 

John Sholl 

George Rehm 

William Jaberth 
Frederick Ensming [er] 
George Sechner 

Borthlow Riibseman 
Hermon Kinesler 


Carl Friderich Froehlich, V:D:M: 
Philip Zimmer Hurd 
Philipp IKeriss 

Jenrich Hoch —— 
Baldaster Merck 

Philip Peter Knab ..- 

Peter Knab - 

Jacob Brydair [?] 

Johan Christoph Mentz. - 
Georg Zwilling 

Johannes Laacks [?] 

Joh. Jacob Stiefel 

Frantz Ulm 

Peter Zimerman : 

William Waagner 

Fritz Knab 

Peter Rémby . 


GERMAN PROTESTANTS IN SOUTH CAROLINA IN 1788 


M 11 GERMAN PROTESTANT CHURCH, CALLE 
ON CEDAR CREEK, RICHLAND COUNTY, CAMDEN 
DISTRICT, STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 






Casper Faust jun. 


D APPIL FORUM, 


Andrew Dominy 
Adam Hammiter 
Jacob Rubseman 
Felix Rubsaman 
Jacob Rubsaman jun. 
Jacob Gradick jun. 
Nicholas Wirick 
Jacob Nertz 

George Lewe 


N 12, O 13 STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA NINTY SIX DISTRICT 
HARD LABOUR SETLAMENT CHURCHES OF ST. GEORGE 
& CHARLOT THIS 4th DAY OF JANUARY 1788 


To the within Memorial Do unanimously join, agree and consent the 
hereafter subseribed persons Members of the ahovenamed Churches.# 


Johanes Quattelbaum 
Michel Schéster 
his 
Henrich X Zimmerman 
Marck 
his 
Adam X Brenner 
Marck 
his 
Jacob X Zimmerman 
Marck 
his 
Peter X Dorn 
Marck 
his 
Peter X Utz 
Marek 


‘The names through that of Peter Rémby are those of members of St. George's 
Church; those following are those of members of the Church Dedicated to Queen 


Charlotte, 


id ( Wie. sa K 4 CA 








ADDITIONAL INFORMATION CONCERNING 
MARGARET SUSANNAH LIGHTFOOT 


Researching the origin of Margaret Susan Lightfoot in America has proved to be as 
difficult as that of Henry Cook. According to family tradition Henry and Margaret 


Susannah were both of German origin and spoke german in the family. However, extensive 


evidence as to her origin. 


It is thought that she was an orphan, related to the Lightfoot's of Va. and maybe 
Antigua, West Indies. However, there is no clear evidence available. There was a 
Francis Lightfoot that lived in Edgefield Co., SC, and a Phillip Lightfoot in Berk 

Co., Ga. Thus, since Henry Cook settled in Edgefield Co. SC, it is presumed that 
Margaret Susannah was related in some way to the Edgefield Co. Lightfoot's. However, 
in the execution of Francis Lightfoots estate in SC, 19 Oct. 1811, there was no men— 
tion at all of any Margaret Susannah. However, there was a direct tie in with Light- 
foots in Virginia and Henry Benskin Lightfoot who moved from Va. to Antigua just prior 
to the start of the Rev. War.in regard to Francis Lightfoot and his heirs. 


Again I refer to some of the known information about some of the other known Germans 
affiliated in some way with Henry Cook. The association with the Rev. David Sibert is 
known, and at some time between 1776 and 1782 Sibert stopped in Virginia and was 

married. The tradition that Henry met Margaret Susannah at a well while in militia 
service where he had stopped for a drink of water fits with Edgefield Co. and the 

battle of Star Fort at 96. Sibert is also listed in the SC 1790 Census as being in 
Orangeburg Dist. North Part the same as Henry Cook. Thus, I feel that more information 
will have to come out of Virginia archives as to the actual origin of Margaret Susannah 
(Lightfoot). 


Comment by: Phillip E. Cook 
Houston, Tx. 
5/1/92 


ADDITIONAL 
COMMENTS CONCERNING 


PHILLIP Cook 
SECOND CHILD OF HENRY COOK & MARGARET SUSANNAH LIGHTFOOT 


As reflected in The Hard Labor Section, Philip Cook reared a large family in the Troy, 
sC community. However, of his 10 children born in the community all but two moved away 
early in life to settle in Mississippi and Louisiana. 


2 times; 2nd. Tassie Evans, but very little is known about this marrage or whether she 
died or the marrage ended up in a divorce, Third marrage was to Peggy Rush of Troy, 

and it is believed that there were 2 children born of this marrage, Susan and Absolonm. 
According to the David Rush family genealogy the 2 children is confirmed, but is does 
not mention if Susan accompanied her parents on their wagon treck to Mississippi in 
about 1837/38. Absolom was born about 1838 probably enroute to Mississippi, and Peggy 
died before reaching their destination, the home of Phillip’s son John H. who lived 

at that time in Newton Co. (Meridian) Mississippi, and John H. was single at that time, 


Based upon information compiled by Prof, Philip Cook of Ruston, La., Phillip was in the 
Mt. Lebanon, LA area with his sons William and Jacob, and is listed in the Claiborne 

Parish Census of 1840. In the mean time John H, in Mississippi had married Elizabeth 0. 
Harper of Jasper Co., Miss. and was in the process of moving from Lauderdale, Co, Miss. 

to Jasper Co. Thus, it appears that Phillip, after visiting his son Phillip in Miss. went 
on to Louisiana circa 1840, According to Prof. Cook's research, William in Louisiana wrote 
a letter to his Irwin cousins in SC, wherein he mentioned that father (Phillip) and William 
(brother) were well, so we know Phillip was in relatively good health in 1841, Jacob also 
accounts in his letter for Joseph (brother) who had visited Louisiana and Texas, but had 
gone back to Mississippi. William Cook (brother of Joseph) married Sarah Harper 2/2/1842, 
Dekalb Co. Miss. , thus, it appears that William's wife was maybe a sister of John H's 
wife, 


Phillip Cook (father) returned to John H. Cook's home in Jasper Co., Mississippi along 
with his son Absolom, and it appears that he died unexpectedly on June 27, 1844 as his 
son John H's home in Jasper Co.. There is no current record as to exactly where Phillip 
(the father) was buried, Absolom continued to live with his half brother John H. Sr. in 
Jasper County, Ms. according to the 1850 Census and he was 12 years old then. However, 
there has been no further information about Absolom's sister Susan other than money had 
been left at interest with Frederic who lived in Troy, SC, and according to writings in 
the family it is indicated that Frederic did turn the money plus interest over to Susan, 
and Absolom visited Frederic in SC and received his share, but whether this took place 
before or after the Civil War is not mentioned, but it is presumed that it was during one 
of John H's visits to SC in the 1850's, 


Comments by: Phillip E. Cook 
Houston, Tx. 
5/30/92 





Generation 


LES ag 


IV. 


VI, 


VII. 


Henry Cook & Margaret Susannah Lightfoot 
of 
Troy, Abbeville Dist., S.C. 
Edgefield Co. 
2nd. Child 
Phillip Cook n. Mary Irwin 
Troy, Abbeville Dist., S.C. 


4th. Child 
John H. Cook mn. Elizabeth 0. Harper 
of 
Lauderdale & Jasper Co., Mississippi 


Ist. Child 
Phillip G. Cook n. Seletta Bridges 
(never returned home after Civil War) 
of 
Jasper Co., Miss. 


2nd. Child 
Phillip Calhoun Cook m. Cammie Thornton 
of 
Laurel, Miss. 


8th. Child 
Fred Thornton Cook n. Beulah Lyon 
Laurel, Miss. Heidelberg, Miss. 
residences 
Miss., Michigan, Hialeah, Fl. 


2nd. Child 
Phillip Eugene Cook m. #1- Sandra Biggs of Brownsville, Tx. & 
Three (3) Children Mexico City, Mexico 


#1- Phillip Charles (1) child 
#2- Katherine Alice (3) children 
#3- Zena Yvette (1) child 
m. #2- Estella Gonzales (Perez) of Houston, Tx. 
No children of this marrage 


FAMILY GROUP NO. 


Husband's Ful] Name Cook, Phillip Eugene 
Information Obtained Fron: Date {City/Town Count State Addl. 7 


Married 
Chr'nd 
|Death _| 


COMPILER 

Name : Phillip E. Cook 
Add. 641 E, 63rd, St. 
City: Hialeah, 

State : Fl. 33013 
Tel : (305) 688-2837 
Date: 1-15-92 


Sex Childrens name ; 
M Phillip Charles E 
Georgia 


spouse 


Diana_McDonnald 





Birth 6/9/1937 


Grand Ledge, Eaton, Mi. 
9/1960 


Grace Lutheran Church, Miami Springs, FL. 








| Residence: Hialeah, Fl. & Houston, Tx, 
Occupation: Int']. Shipping Church: Lutheran a 
Other wives: (1) Military: No. sai 
Father: Fred Thornton Cook Mother: Beulah Lyon 
|Wife's Full Maiden Name Sandra Nina Biges 

Date City/Town County State ___ Addi, 

Brownsville, Tx, 

[Married [J ses nears 
a 
Death 
[Burial { | 
Residence: Mexico City, Mexico & Miami, Florida , 
Occupation: Airline Church: Catholic ~ 
| Other Husbands: (1) Military: No = 
| Father: Clarence Winfred Bi gS Mother: Alicia = 
Dates” City/Town County State Addl. a] 
Hialeah Dade Fl. 


a 
Ife 


Burial 








ju |] 





-Hialeah, Fl. 





Rachelle Larissa _b. 12/16/80 




















Dade 
Dade 


eat 
_Miami 


Fl. 
Fi. 








I= Zeta Lee Camacho p. 12/11/80- Miami, Fl. 




















2- Nicholas Selley b, 














a pe aL 

E Katherine Alice _ * | 112/16/6 

Mt, Morris, Mi. 
Spouse it Chidrn (3) 

l- Juan Carlos Camacho || Death _ 

Randy Selley_ = Burial 





P Zena Yvette : _k 





Hialeah, Fl. 















2 Michigan 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































__5pouse — Henry Jr. b.10/13/91__- Miami, Fl, : 
—lenry Mayes z Sere Seatac ; ame 
___ Spouse 7 : ae: 
ee | Burial] ee ienchict cone 
; _|{ Birth cae 
— Mar | , 
——Spouse ___| Chidrn] : 7 : 
= Death : _ . ‘ 
2 = __ Burial] aes _ . a 
eee __| Birth 
= oo __ Mar 2 zs ‘ — 
Spouse Chidrn[ ae : ae 
. Death 






































































































































Burial] 






































‘Chrnd. Grace Lutheran 


church, Miami Springs, FL. 
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